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An “Iceberg Resolution” 


DANGER LURKS BELOW THE SURFACE 
By WARREN R. AUSTIN, United States Delegate to the General Assembly 
Delivered in Committee One on the Soviet “Peace” Declaration, Lake Success, N. Y., October 26, 1950 


I. welcome the opportunity to comment on the pro- 

posal submitted by the Soviet Union. We welcome 

it because at this time in the development of the 
United Nations urgent answers are needed to questions con- 
cerning the fundamental policies of the Soviet regime. 

The resolution placed before us by the Soviet delegation 
represents the top of an iceberg. But the greater part of every 
iceberg, the jagged edge that can rip the hull of a passing 
ship, is concealed beneath the surface. We propose to examine 
this iceberg resolution from top to bottom. 

In this resolution, the Soviet representative asks us for the 
third time since 1947 to condemn propaganda in favor of a 
new war and for the fourth time to ban the atomic weapon 
under vaguely described ‘“‘conditions of strict international 
control.” “Vacked onto the paragraph on atomic energy is the 
only new provision in the resolution. This was lifted from 
the so-called Stockholm Appeal and would label as a war crim- 
inal the first nation to use the atom bomb. 

The third paragraph requests the Assembly once again to 
urge the United States, the United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., 
France and China to sign a peace pact and to reduce their 
armed forces by one third. 

With the exception of the sentence taken from the Stock- 
holm Appeal, these proposals have been debated and rejected 
time and again by this Assembly. In the past they were dis- 
cussed against a background of incessant political attacks on 
the non-Soviet world and subversion of independent countries. 

‘This year they are being offered to us against a background 
of armed aggression, supported and encouraged by the very 
authors of this resolution. 

\ly delegation will vote against this proposal and urges 
others to do so. To support this resolution would be to vote 
avainst those very things that the United Nations has done 
and stands for in the greatest trial of its life. 

The arguments against the provisions of the resolution are 
well known to most of us here. 
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Let us consider once again what the Soviet delegation asks 
us to do. 

In the first paragraph, we are asked to vote against war 
propaganda. On November 3, 1947, the Assembly adopted a 
resolution which condemned “all forms of propaganda, in 
whatsoever country conducted, which is either designed or 
likely to provoke or encourage any threat to the peace, breach 
of the peace, or act of aggression.” 

The Soviet delegation voted in favor of that resolution. 
Indeed, the resolution was passed unanimously. Within less 
than a week of its passage, Foreign Minister Molotov had 
called for a campaign of “merciless criticism” of every display 
in the Soviet Union of “groveling and servility before the 
West and capitalist culture.” 

There followed in the Soviet Union a period of officially- 
inspired hatred against the outside world which has been al- 
most without parallel in modern history. The violence of this 
official campaign was in direct contradiction to the spirit of the 
resolution to which the Soviet Government had agreed and 
the resolution which it now offers us once again. 

‘The second paragraph deals with the control of atomic 
energy. [he Soviet delegation is aware that the General As- 
sembly already has approved a plan for the prohibition of the 
atomic weapon through the international management and 
inspection of atomic energy facilities. 

This plan would ban the atomic bomb by prohibiting the 
ownership, operation and management by individuals or na- 
tions of atomic energy facilities producing dangerous atomic 
materials, and would contain the “must” provision of effective, 
enforceable safeguards. 

‘The plan has been approved by the overwhelming majority 
ot the General Assembly. We are ready to consider any plan, 
but we are not willing to consider empty words instead of a 
plan. 

Past Soviet statements indicated that “strict international 
control” of atomic energy, in Soviet terms, means the opera- 
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tion of plants on a national basis, with periodic inspection of 
declared facilities. This does not contain the ‘‘must”’ provi- 
sion of effective enforceable safeguards. 

This offers no real security against the use of atomic energy 
for sinister purposes. Even constant inspection would not be 
sufficient, due to the nature of the technical processes involved. 

The technique for producing nuclear fuel, from the mine 
to the finished product, is the same, whether you use the fuel 
for peaceful purposes, or whether you pour it into a bomb 
casing. 

This is known to all nuclear physicists, Soviet and non- 
Soviet. 

This explains why the General Assembly voted in favor 
of a plan calling for the actual management of plants by an 
international authority and rejected the Soviet proposals as 
ineffective. 

Closely related to this pro ‘sion in the Soviet resolution is 
the sentence from the Stockholm Appeal calling the first na- 
tion to use the atom bomb a war criminal. 

We might pause a moment here to refer to the Stockholm 
Appeal. 

The peddlers of this appeal have called it a “peace’’ peti- 
tion. Its fraudulent nature is exposed by the actual language 
of the petition, which contains no mention of the word “‘peace.”’ 
The petition is directed against one type of military weapon 
only. It says nothing of aggression, direct or indirect, or the 
tanks, planes, and heavy artillery and Fifth Columns used to 
carry out aggression. 

Indeed, the North Korean Communists boasted that they 
collected 5,000,000 signatures to this appeal at the very time 
they were preparing their invasion of the Korean Republic. 

However, everyone outside the Iron Curtain who signed the 
Stockholm Appeal actually agreed to be a traitor to his coun- 
try, if we are to believe Pravda, the chief organ of the Soviet 
Communist Party. In Pravda’s words, the individual who 
signed the appeal committed himself to this: 

“IT will stop trains. | will not unload ships carrying war 
materials. 1 will deprive planes of fuel. I will deprive the 
warmongers of food and drink, telephone, transport, and coal 
and let those fight who want war. And if they succeed in 
unleashing another war and | am forced to carry arms, | shall 
use them against those who wanted war.” 

Mr. Chairman, is this what the Soviet representative has 
in mind in offering us this provision in his resolution? What 
Pravda tells us sounds less like a peace appeal than a call for 
a Fifth Column uprising to assist an invasion. 

The resolution offered us by the Soviet representative, in 
short, indicates continuing obsession with the atom bomb on 
the one hand, and on the other, marked indifference toward 
other weapons ot aggression. But the real crime is waging 
aggressive war, whether with atom bombs, armored divisions, 
or subversion. 

On the question of halting armed aggression, the resolution 
before us is silent. This is quite consistent with the attitude 
of the Soviet delegation toward the resolution defining the 
Essentials of Peace adopted by the Assembly last year. This 
resolution called on all nations to avoid both the threat and 
the use of force. 

The Soviet delegation voted against the Essentials of Peace. 
Less than a year later it was to approve the use of force by the 
North Korean Communists. Therefore, its continued silence 
on the use of force as a means for settling disputes should not 
surprise us. 

| pass on now to the proposal for the Big Five Pact. This 
the Assembly rejected last year. 

I can only repeat what was said a year ago, namely that 
the Charter of the United Nations is the most solemn pact 


in history. Under the Charter, the five permanent members, 
now asked to sign a peace pact, already have a special respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of international peace and security. 

Under this very roof the Soviet representative has every 
opportunity to “strengthen peace,” to give spirit to the words 
of his resolution if he sincerely cares to do so. 

Finally, there is the proposal that the permanent members 
of the Security Council reduce their land, naval and air forces 
by one third in 1950. We discussed this provision of the Soviet 
resolution in 1948. We examined the facts. The facts exposed 
the fraud of the proposal. What are the facts? 

The Soviet regime maintains the largest army in the world, 
amounting to approximately 4,000,000 men — 150 divisions 
— with new classes coming up for military training every year. 

The Chinese Communists have more than 24% million men 
under arms. 

To these millions must be added the hundreds of thousands 
of men conscripted into the satellite armies, at least one of 
which is commanded by a Soviet marshal. Indeed, in Korea 
we have observed that a Communist regime was able to put 
into the field more than 200,000 men, armed and equipped 
with Soviet weapons. 

| need not mention the relatively small armed forces of 
the United States, the United Kingdom and France. The fig- 
ures are available to any newspaper reader. 

Therefore, it is an understatement to say that the effect in 
remaining preponderance of men under arms is heavily in 
favor of the Soviet Union. 

On the other hand, to reduce the small armies of the West 
by that amount would be to strip the Atlantic Powers of much 
of their existing defensive strength. 

Is this the real purpose of the resolution before us? 

The General Assembly has recognized that one of the first 
steps toward disarmament is a census of existing armed forces 
with verification by international inspection, and has passed a 
resolution to that effect. The Commission on Conventional 
Armaments endeavored to act on this proposal, but was blocked 
by the Soviet representative. 

Now this refusal of the Soviet regime to release informa- 
tion which others are willing to provide bears directly on 
the resolution before us. 

For even if one-third reduction were feasible, how would 
we know that the Soviet regime had cut its armed forces 
by the amount stipulated? ‘There is nothing here about in- 
spection, upon which any effective disarmament program must 
depend. 

We should not be surprised. 

How could international inspection possibly square with 
the officially-imposed isolation of the Soviet Union from the 
rest of the world? Under existing regulations, foreigners are 
prohibited from visiting forty-seven percent of the country. 
Under the Soviet State Secrets Act even casual conversation 
with a Soviet citizen endangers his safety. By Soviet law, no 
Soviet citizen can marry a foreigner. 

Even contact with the so-called People’s Democracies is 
limited to carefully selected official delegations. 

Here we have one of the most fantastic developments 
of the twentieth century: a tremendous, industrialized coun- 
try and a brilliant, imaginative people deliberately shut up in 
a walled fortress by their leaders. What prospect does this 
offer us for inspection of atomic energy facilities or disarma- 
ment within the Soviet Union? 

There, in essence, are the proposals submitted to us by 
the Soviet Delegation. ‘The words are the top of the iceberg. 
When you probe below the surface you find that they mean 
something entirely difterent. 

Far more important to me, Mr. Chairman, than the argu- 
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resolution before us is the historical canvas 
avainst which the proposal is offered. 

On June 25th of this year, the United Nations was put 
to the supreme test of its existence by an unprovoked, armed 
attack against a nation it helped to create. From the time of 
their return to active participation in this organization, the 
Soviet representatives have acted as the spokesmen for the 
ayvivressor. 

On October 12 — two weeks ago — Generalissimo Stalin 
assured the aggressors of his moral support, and hoped they 
would be successful. 

We have now adopted two proposals, one designed to bring 
about the political unification and economic rehabilitation of 
Korea, and the other to head off future aggression, wherever 
it might appear. ‘The Soviet delegation has fought and voted 
against both of those proposals. 

This attitude toward the United Nations effort in Korea 
and toward aggression raises grave questions which concern 
every member of this organization. We need to know where 
the Soviet Government stands on war and peace. We need 
to know whether it is here to advance a new colonialism or 
whether it is here to cooperate with the rest of us in bringing 
in-end to war and assuring a lasting peace. These are ques- 
tions, Mr. Chairman, which drive to the heart of the resolu- 
tion before us. 


ments against the 


In directing your attention now to these crucial matters, I 
wish to refer to a statement made to the First Committee on 
October 13 by the Soviet representative. What he said then 
bears directly on this discussion. 

The Soviet representative stated that the United States 
had changed its policy from wartime cooperation with the 
Soviet Union to what he called “a tough policy” toward the 
U.S.S.R. This is what he said: 

“There could be no greater about-face than there was 
in the United States policy change from its wartime policy 
to its postwar policy.” 

‘This statement is in keeping with the behavior of the 
Soviet representative at this Assembly. He has tried to picture 
the Soviet regime as the underdog fighting for what is right, 
a poor tellow who would be able to get along in the world 
it it were not for the Wall Street bullies lurking in the alley. 

This facade is as obvious as the Soviet representative's inter- 
pretation of United States policy is false. 

I state verv solemnly that the defensive measures of the 
Atlantic powers have been due solely to the major shift in 
Soviet policy which began with the end of the war. 

The resolution before us is a tactical manifestation of that 
shift. 

This shift in policy has been comparable in significance, in 
scope and in consequence to the Soviet Pact with Nazi Ger- 
many. Indeed, it has revived charges against the free world 
which hark back to the official Soviet view in 1939 that 
Hitler was a victim of the so-called Western [mperialists. 

We remember well the policy of “wartime cooperation,” 
which developed later. We remember those great days when 
the world talked of little else than the stubborn courage of 
the Red Army and the Russian people, when American and 
British war factories were rushing equipment to the heroic 
Soviet torces to help stem the Nazi advance. 

It is not the United States which has rewritten the history 
of those stirring months and years. We do not run down 
Konev or Zhukov because their regime has changed its policy. 
We have not reverted to a narrow, doctrinaire, fallacious 
view of the war, with its convenient justification for the spread 
ot a new empire. 

By February, 1946, it became clear that the Soviet regime 
had decided it was not the Fascist powers which had started 





the war, but the economic system of the Western world. On 
February 9, 1946, Generalissimo Stalin declared : 

“It would be incorrect to think that the war arose acci- 
dentally. The war arose as the inevitable result of the devel- 
opment of the world economic and political forces on the basis 
of monopoly capitalism.” 

In Soviet language, the “monopoly capitalists,” who al- 
legedly started the war are the very powers that did the most 
to help defend the Soviet Union against German aggression. 

This statement by Generalissimo Stalin signaled the end of 
the “wartime cooperation” policy. It also provided the doc- 
trinal justification for the new imperialist policy of the Soviet 
regime and of the Communist movement acting on its behalf. 

The speech by Generalissimo Stalin proclaiming the return 
to the “orthodox” Soviet view of the rest of the world and 
his October 12 telegram to Kim I] Sung, Premier of the 
North Korean Communist regime, are closely connected. 

One by one the governments of Eastern Europe were taken 
over by Communist parties acting under the direction of the 
Soviet state. 

In one of the most brutal actions of this dismal period, the 
Soviet authorities tried to push the Western powers out of 
Berlin by deliberately starving the local population through 
a blockade. There were wholesale deportations from the Soviet 
border areas, particularly from the Baltic states which once 
had non-aggression pacts with the Soviet regime. 

In the general field of diplomatic negotiation, attempts by 
the Western Powers to get treaties on Germany and Austria 
and Japan have been frustrated. 

Finally, there came the support of armed aggression itself. 

In 1946, when the United States and other countries had 
largely disbanded their wartime forces, the Moscow Literary 
Gazette, organ of the Soviet writers union, was telling its 
readers: 

“We do not intend to abandon the war theme. We must 
write of war, so that the generation of young people that 
comes after us can love arms and be ready for struggle 
and victories.” 

What struggle, Mr. Chairman? What victories? The young 
men now defending the United Nations in Korea have not 
been taught to love war, or struggle or victories. 

We cannot find in the doctrine of the Soviet regime any 
ringing statement of hatred for war as such. True, the Soviet 
representative on October 10 told the First Committee that 
it is “the holy duty of every State — whether a member of 
the United Nations Organization or a non-member — as well 
as the holy duty of the United Nations Organization as a 
whole, to exert every effort to liberate mankind and relieve 
it from that scourge.’’ On the other hand, Lenin described 
wars which extend the Soviet system as “legitimate and holy.” 
Generalissimo Stalin’s book “Short Course on the History 
of the Soviet Communist Party,” hailed only recently as an 
indispensable handbook for the entire Communist movement, 
speaks of so-called ‘‘just’’ wars which are fought to free people 
of “capitalistic slavery,” that is, to advance the interest of the 
Soviet State. 

In his speech before this Committee on October 23, the 
Soviet representative declared that the Soviet Government 
had always hated war and warlike activities. 

However, a year ago there was published in the Soviet 
Union a collection of Stalin’s works, containing a letter to 
Maxim Gorky, written in 1930, “We are not opposed to 
every war,” Stalin wrote Gorky, “we are in favor of a liberat- 
ing, anti-imperialist war, in spite of the fact that, as is gen- 
erally known, such a war, far from being free of the ‘horrors 
of bloodshed’ actually abound in them.” 

This is strange talk from the camp of “peace.” The horrors 
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of war, it would appear, are not horrible if they help extend 
the Soviet system. 

In 1928, the Sixth World Congress of the Comintern de- 
scribed “revolutionary war of the proletarian dictatorship as 
but a continuation of revolutionary peace policy by other 
means.” 

This is confusing to us, Mr. Chairman. We are unable to 
tell what the Soviet Union means by “peace” or “war.” Or 
by peace does the Soviet regime actually mean war. 

The resolving of all these contradictions, I submit, will 
take time. They will eventually be resolved, we profoundly 
hope, in favor of peace as it is understood by the vast majority 
of mankind. 

We have seen enough of this “iceberg” resolution to know 
what ts below the surface. I believe that the members of this 
Assembly will give it a wide berth. 

At the opening of this Assembly, Secretary Acheson ex- 
pressed the hope that in the course of time the Soviet leaders 
would modify their aggressive policies. 

Up to now, there is no evidence of any basic change of heart 
on the part of those who fashion Soviet policy. 

Yet, even the suggestion of a possible change is heartening. 
It may be that the resolute action of the United Nations 
against aggression in Korea has given pause to those who en- 
courage aggression. 

If that is so, then we are a step closer to the establishment 
of those objective conditions which will make genuine “‘peace- 
ful co-existence” the standard of international behavior in the 
years ahead. 

We have joined with five other governments, Mr. Chair- 
man, in submitting to this Committee a substitute resolution. 
Mr. Goedhart has presented this resolution brilliantly and 
effectively and I do not wish to repeat what he said. Briefly 


the resolution solemnly reaffirms that aggression, whether 
committed openly or by fomenting civil strife, is the gravest 
of all crimes against peace and security throughout the world. 

This resolution once again urges every nation to accept an 
effective enforceable plan on the basis of the resolution al- 
ready approved by the General Assembly for the prohibition 
of atomic weapons through the international control of atomic 
energy. It also recommends that all armaments and armed 
forces be regulated under a United Nations system of control 
and inspection, with a view to their gradual reduction. 

We sincerely hope that every member of this committee 
will give this resolution favorable consideration. We believe 
that if the Soviet Union is sincere in its protestations on behalf 
of peace, it can support, and will support, every word in this 
resolution and take immediate steps to indicate the Soviets’ 
readiness to cooperate in putting this resolution into effect. 


We have charted a course that can enable the United Na- 
tions to concentrate more and more of its energies on those 
great human tasks to which we are all dedicated, namely: 

Real international control of atomic energy. 

Real disarmament. 

The enjoyment of human rights. 

The free exchange of ideas across all frontiers. 

The attack on disease, hunger and poverty. 

The development of impoverished land. 

The raising of living standards. 

The achievement of these practical and idealistic projects 
is our determined purpose. However difficult the task, we 
have committed our good faith and varied resources to its 
accomplishment. We cannot be diverted by platitudes and 
empty phrases. We have started up the hill. We lift our 
eyes to the summit and advance up the hill. 


Insuring Human Rights 


THE INSURANCE PRINCIPLE AND WORLD PEACE 
By LOUIS H. PINK, Chairman of the Board, Associated Hospital Service of New York, Former Superintendent of Insur- 


ance of the State of New York, and Chairman of the Citizens Conference on International Economic Union. 
Delivered before the annual meeting of the American Mutual Alliance, Boston, Massachusetts, October 31, 1950 


EALTH insurance is one of the most recent branches 
of insurance. The insurance structure is not only 
huge in its income, in its investments, and in its bil- 

lions of protection for the people, but its ramifications are 
infinite. Almost every activity of a person today — whether it 
be in the home, walking along the street, carrying out one’s 
trade, profession or business, travel, in the air or on the land 
or on the sea— is protected and made safer by insurance. 
Coverage is provided by the individual himself, his employer, 
the owner or lessee of the building in which he works, or 
which he passes by, by business and industry. 

This insurance protection makes possible the sharing and 
distribution of losses, the extension of ingenuity and enter- 
prise to the Malayan rubber plantations, the tin mines of Bo- 
livia, the Arctic and the tropics. It permits the successful op- 
eration of small business, as well as huge industry, the flow 
of international trade, and the raising of the standard of 
living. 

This vast web of insurance protection which has enabled 
the world to progress so far and so fast is the product of the 
past 150 years. While there has been some form of insurance 
as far back as history reaches, there was little occasion for 
insurance as we know it when the mass of the people were 


poor, uneducated, tied to the soil or some menial and un- 
skilled employment. As the world has progressed in education, 
cultural and business activities, as the standard of living has 
grown, insurance has grown. It has not only grown with 
business, but it has enabled industry and all forms of human 
activity to expand by cushioning loss and making investments 
secure. It has stimulated to a marked extent the economic 
and cultural development of the world. 

A century and a half ago such insurance as existed in this 
country was conducted through the meeting of a few people 
in coffee houses or taverns. If the insurance office was not in 
the tavern it was almost invariably next door to the tavern 
and so advertised. In 1762 an advertisement in a Philadelphia 
paper read, “Insurance office is now open adjoining the Lon- 
don Coffee House for insuring shipping and merchandise, 
where risks in general will be underwrote.” In a New York 
paper of the same period Anthony Van Dan advertised his 
insurance office “at the house of the widow Smith adjoining 
the Merchants’ Coffee House where all risks are underwrote 
at moderate premiums.” It is from such beginnings so short 
a time ago that the vast structure with which we are identified 
has been developed. 

Health insurance is one of the more recent ramifications. 
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Its importance must be gauged not so much by its volume, 
-mall in comparison with the major lines, as by its importance 
to the welfare of the people. There is probably more public 
interest in hospital and medical insurance than in any other 
type. There is also more controversy over it. It is obvious that 
the insurance companies have not devoted their full capacities 
to the development and promotion of this type of business. 
One reason may be that it has not offered as much volume or 
profit as the more conventional lines of insurance. 


‘The reason for the astonishing growth and development 
of non-profit prepayment plans such as Blue Cross has been, 
in part, the lack of adequate interest in this tvpe of protection 
by the insurance companies. ‘The companies vie with each 
other in providing new coverages and more extensive lines in 
fire, casualty, and life insurance. ‘They have not provided that 
broad protection in the health field which the people want. 


The development of social insurance in Europe and other 
parts of the world and the legitimate needs of the people here 
has stimulated an interest in comprehensive protection against 
hospital and medical costs, which have risen tremendously 
with the amazing progress of science, magic-working drugs 
and new skills and procedures in surgery, medicine and the 
| thoratory. 

Blue Cross has now reached a total of 38 million members 
ind Blue Shield approximately 15 million. The non-profit 
prepayment plan is the product of the last twenty years — 
it might almost be said the last five years so far as volume is 
concerned. Is this due largely to salesmanship, more efficient 
marketing, better understanding of what the people need than 
exists among insurance companies? Is there anything that the 
insurance companies can learn from the non-profit plans in 
the way of sales procedures or practice? I doubt it. Most 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield Plans do not pay commissions. 
hey have only a few salaried representatives. Many plans 
have no sales force at all, and in a number of states, such as 
New York, commissions are not even legal. Mass selling 
through community enrollment has been tried in a number 
of localities with reasonable success but explains only a small 
part of the progress. he reason for the tremendous growth 
and sales in the non-profit plans is that the product — much 
as it needs improvement — appeals more to the public than 
the traditional insurance protection. ‘The fact that the plans 
are community controlled has helped to build prestige. But the 
main reason for the rapid growth is the comprehensive care 
which most plans provide. The people want comprehensive 
care and they do not want to be harassed with innumerable 
extra charges, unpredictable in amount, which often absorb 
their lite savings and the savings of relatives and friends. hey 
want to know that for a fair and proper premium they are 
protected against the contingency of accident and ill health. 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield approach this ideal but still have 
a long way to go to provide that full protection which is 
undoubtedly necessary if private insurance is to prevail in 
these fields. It the public does not get reasonably full pro- 
tection from the insurance industry and the voluntary plans 
it will undoubtedly turn to government, as it has done in so 
many countries. 


Important as salesmanship and merchandising are, | do not 
believe they are the important elements in the health insurance 
movement. It seems to me that the insurance industry is ex- 
cellently equipped so far as salesmanship is concerned. Its 
competence in other fields need only be applied to health in- 
surance. It is often said that insurance must be sold, but to a 
larger extent than is the case in conventional lines, health 
insurance sells itself. ‘Vhere is a public demand for it which 
does not usually need to be stimulated or provoked. The chal- 


lenge to the insurance industry and to the voluntary plans is 
improvement in the product. 

Health insurance is no easy field. It is actuarially difficult 
where comprehensive care is to be given on a service or in- 
clusive basis, and yet it is this service feature which, more 
than anything else, has made Blue Cross strong, has made 
it the largest health plan in the world, and has brought strong 
public support. 


INFLATION More DaNGcerous THAN Atom Boms 


The greatest enemy of health protection on a service basis 
is inflation, for as.the costs of medical care and hospitalization 
go up, so must the premium go up. Inflation is today a more 
immediate menace to the people of this country, particularly 
those who have been thrifty and have accumulated reasonable 
protection in the savings banks and through insurance policies, 
than the danger of foreign attack. We worry far more about 
the atomic bomb and yet that danger is relatively remote, un- 
predictable, and if we act with sense and judgment in our 
international affairs, unlikely to mature. But inflation today 
strikes directly at the roots of our economy, at the savings of 
our people, at the stability of our economic structure. The 
last world war brought a cheapening of the dollar and an 
involuntary capital levy paid by all with savings or insurance 
policies. 

The recent upheaval in Korea has again made a capital levy 
upon the savings of our people. It is easy to stir the public 
to support tremendous expenditures for our protection through 
bigger atomic bombs and by increasing our military might, but 
our public representatives do not have the courage to take 
prompt and effective measures against inflation because they 
consider it unpopular with their constituents. 

While the inflationary spiral makes it increasingly difficult 
for the insurance industry and the voluntary plans to provide 
comprehensive medical and hospital care on a sound actuarial 
basis, it is one of the challenges which will require all of the 
resourcefulness, energy, and initiative of which the insurance 
industry is capable. To fail to meet this challenge would be 
a great loss to the individual resourcefulness of the American 
people. ‘he easy way is to let government come in and do a 
job when it is difficult, but it is not the best way. The gov- 
ernment already has obligations, duties, and responsibilities 
almost beyond comprehension. All of the financial and mana- 
gerial ability and all of the resourcefulness of the government 
are necessary to do effectively what has already been under- 
taken. 


British Versus AMERICAN HEALTH PROBLEMS 


I do not believe that all the implications of compulsory 
health insurance as envisioned by President Truman have 
been thought out. On paper the compulsory plan seems to 
provide for a reasonable amount of local control and self- 
determination, but if it were put into force, it would seem 
inevitable that it would lead to a monolithic administration 
similar to that which now exists in Britain. The British 
people, great and plucky as they are, do not have the initiative, 
wealth, or resources which we fortunately possess. Medical 
care for all, even though the quality is not high, may be best 
for the people of Great Britain in view of their economic 
limitations. Whatever the merits of the British system in Bri- 
tain — and I| am frank to admit that there are many — it 
certainly is not to the best interest of this great, wealthy, enter- 
prising, productive nation to accept a national program which 
does not encourage the best medical care and which does not 
preserve our national initiative and resourcefulness. 

Even Sir William Beveridge, the architect of the British 
system, recognized the advantages of voluntary effort and self 
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help. “Social security,” he says, “must be achieved by coop- 
eration between the state and the individual. Room must be 
left for voluntary action by each individual to provide more 
than the minimum for himself and his family.’’ Control of 
hospitals and medical care should remain local and in the 
hands of the citizenry, the boards of voluntary hospitals, and 
the medical profession. 

The challenge to insurance companies of all types — stock, 
mutual, and voluntary non-profit prepayment plans — is to 
meet the need for broad medical care and to reasonably fulfill 
the public demand. I am not one of those who fear all forms 
of government participation in the great movement towards 
better health and a sound society. Government already has a 
very considerable obligation for veterans’ care, preventive 
medicine, grants for the blind, maternity care, and for care 
of children. There may be directions in which the government 
must go further than it now does in order to make it possible 
for voluntary insurance plans to function effectively. I believe 
that the federal government will have to give some reasonable 
assistance in the building and operation of hospitals, health 
centers, and diagnostic clinics, and in making it possible for 
new and expensive drugs and procedures to be provided for all 
who need them. Grants for these purposes are not dangerous 
if they are administered through the states and by local mem- 
bers of the medical profession, voluntary hospital boards, and 
the citizenry. 

Neither do I share the feeling of many that the federal gov- 
ernment must not aid in medical education. The cost of this 
education has become so high that only those with considerable 
means can undertake long years of study. Adequate federal 
appropriations for scholarships for medical students would not 
mean government control of our medical schools. Scholarships 
assist the individual and make it possible for him to receive an 
education, but do not carry with them control of the institution. 

There is a tendency in this country, the danger of which 
is not sufficiently recognized, to ignore the great public bene- 
fits which we all receive from competitive enterprise. Compe- 
tition has aroused and stimulated the initiative and produc- 
tive forces of this country and has enabled men of all walks 
of life to compete in trade, business, and in the professions. 
Competition not only reduces the cost of the product, but it 
enhances the quality of service, stimulates initiative and re- 
sourcefulness, and leavens the industrial and cultural life of 
our people. The monolithic structure, government controlled, 
may be the best answer in Britain in view of their economic 
handicap. But in the United States the British medical plan 
would rob us of our heritage of progress, self-reliance, self- 
confidence, independence and expansive achievement. Some- 
thing must be left for the people to do for themselves. Com- 
petition is a great provocative of progress and achievement. 
But those who are ill and unfortunate must not be allowed 
to suffer because of their financial condition or because they 
have not been fully alert in their responsibility to take care 
for the future. That is the duty of the government. 

The duty of the institution of insurance is to do its job so 
well, to provide such a wide and effective web of protection, 
that the public will be satisfied and will not seek remedies 
which may sound attractive but are pregnant with danger to 
economic and social progress, to self-reliance, and to the fullest 
cultural development. 


ForEIGN INSURANCE 


United States companies carry on only a meager amount of 
insurance in other lands. The advantages and rich oppor- 
tunities offered by the home market have made foreign ad- 
venture, with currency conversion, and restrictive national- 
istic requirements, unattractive. Yet two important syndicates 


and about thirty companies do an increasing business in the 
Orient, South America, and in Europe. 

Insurance thrives largely in democratic nations. Some 85 
per cent of the insurance of the world is in the United States, 
Canada, Britain, and her dominions. The Scandanavian na- 
tions and Holland are important insurance states in propor- 
tion to their population. United States administration of Japan 
and a zone in Western Germany has brought a sizable volume 
of insurance in the U. S. companies to those areas. In Japan, 
the volume of insurance, largely in local companies, has in- 
creased fourfold since our occupation. Practically all of the 
Japanese companies were stock corporations before the war — 
most of them have been reorganized as mutuals. 

Britain has found foreign insurance a bulwark of her na- 
tional existence. British companies, in return for service 
rendered, earn over 56 million from the American market 
each year. Sir Stafford Cripps has described Britain’s foreign 
insurance as the export of “brains and business integrity.” 
British investments crumbled and were dissipated by the war, 
and a great trading and creditor nation was left with debts, 
unemployment, lack of effective production. Little was left 
of either domestic or foreign resources. But Britain’s invisible 
export of insurance continued to bring back purchasing ability 
to her shores — the much-sought-for dollar and all the cur- 
rencies of the world. In a socialistic state, where so much has 
been nationalized, insurance has been left free. With the ex- 
ception of a proposal to purchase the industrial life companies, 
there is not even discussion of nationalizing the vast resources 
of insurance. 

The industry has been so well conducted and has so high 
a standing the world over that a socialized government dare 
not risk the impairment of Britain's most important and most 
productive export. 

Insurance, like its handmaidens, trade and commerce, should 
flow freely among nations. The exchange of goods, services, 
and ideas tends to break down restrictive national barriers. 
The extension of insurance and trade is the most effective 
weapon for the development of lasting peace and a free world. 
Now that the United States has assumed such huge respon- 
sibilities in so many parts of the world it is important that 
our insurance structure gear itself for wider markets. United 
States insurance should bring with it an understanding of our 
way of life and of our democratic hopes and ideals. 


THe INSURANCE PRINCIPLE AND WorLp PEACE 


Any world government must be founded upon insurance 
principles — the sharing of risks, mutual aid, equal treatment 
for all — if it is to succeed. The public does not fully appre- 
ciate the fact that insurance does far more than pay the sums 
stipulated in its contract. Insurance has gone far in health 
education and research, in promoting safe driving, in improv- 
ing working conditions, in testing materials in the laboratory, 
in keeping fire equipment and service up to standard. ‘The vast 
resources which the industry has built up to guarantee the 
performance of its undertakings are invested in public utilities, 
railroads, in commerce, in agriculture, in land and buildings, 
and have stimulated and made possible our huge industrial 
growth, the triumph of mass production which has revolu- 
tionized society by creating and spreading wealth. 

During the first world war Josiah Royce, a prominent pro- 
fessor at Harvard, urged the adoption of insurance principles 
in international affairs. The League of Nations had not vet 
been born, though President Wilson had sent Colonel House 
to Europe to avert war by inducing the German Emperor 
and the rulers of other powerful nations to cooperate in de- 
veloping the backward areas of the world and provide raw 
materials for all. 
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It was Professor Royce’s idea that if the nations would join 
in raising a fund and insuring against earthquake, pestilence, 
famine, marine disaster, and other major calamities that peace 
and close international fellowship would result. Under his 
scheme the fund was to be administered by a board of trustees 
composed of outstanding financial men responsible to all co- 
operating nations as a group rather than to any one nation. 
Relief was to be denied to any nation starting a war and the 
trustees could refuse aid to any country guilty of cruelty or 
acts leading to war. Thus nations would have a motive to deal 
fairly with one another or they would lose their share in the 
international insurance fund. 

‘The League of Nations was a sound and hopeful instru- 
mentality but the emphasis was unfortunately laid mainly 
upon political rather than economic adjustment. The failure 
of the League to achieve its purpose and prevent World War 
11 was due mainly to three causes. The United States stayed 
out and is still paying for its mistake. Britain and France 
failed to support the League in big-power crises such as Abys- 
sinia and Manchuria. The machinery did not provide for 
fundamental economic adjustment and cooperation such as was 
envisioned by Professor Royce. 

The United Nations born at San Francisco of the second 
vreat struggle accents more clearly and directly than did the 
League, economic aid and the support of measures for clear- 
ing away those selfish national barriers which obstruct trade 
and intercourse and deprive many nations of proper access to 
raw materials needed for economic security, the maintenance 
of employment, and an adequate standard of living. The 
Economic and Social Council and the many agencies created 
by the United Nations for promoting the economic health in 
strategic areas, give us hope and courage that the United 
Nations may succeed in its great task of world coordination 
and reconstruction. 

The underlying trouble — though many of us are unwill- 
ing to recognize it — is that so large a part of the world’s 
population is on, or below, a subsistence level. This is the 
fundamental problem which must be understood and met if 
we are to have enduring peace. The vast multitudes of under- 
privileged people now know that the world can do better for 
them than in the past, and a revolutionary spirit, of which 
Russia makes capital, is everywhere abroad. UNRRA was an 
important factor in relief and rehabilitation. The World 
Bank, the Currency Stabilization Fund, the proposed Inter- 
national ‘rade Organization so long in coming to fruition, 
are all indications that the need for economic stabilization 
and freer trade is recognized. 


BACKWARD AREAS 


But to meet the need and the challenge, practical aid on 
the insurance principle of mutual aid and sharing the risk 
must be developed far more effectively and on a vaster scale 
than we now envision. An appropriate agency of the United 
Nations should be chartered to pool capital, resources, and 
skills. People as well as nations should be urged to invest 
some of their savings in world peace and prosperity, and in 
some way the United Nations must guarantee the safety of 
the investment. With such an agency we could set about de- 
veloping the latent wealth and resources — agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and cultural — of the backward and neglected areas 
of the world. This may seem visionary. It would be visionary 
but for the need. It is the need which makes it practical. Only 
by such means can we strike at the underlying causes of a 
dangerously disturbed world. 

‘The United Nations is in a very real and practical sense 
an insurance company in which all of us are policyholders. 
It is in the interest of policyholders that the vast riches of our 





planet be used to promote decent living and contentment ; that 
all policyholders share equitably in the benefits; and that the 
peoples and nations of the world be brought around the coun- 


cil table where the great issues which divide mankind can 
alone be settled. 


SUBVERSION OF THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


Last Saturday Senator Lodge proved that all far-seeing 
liberals are not in the Democratic Party. His speech before 
the Political and Security Committee of the United Nations, 
sane and hopeful in its tenor, was based upon an appeal to 
Russia to “stop being afraid.” No one can minimize the very 
real differences between Russia and the United States. No 
one in this country can or should countenance or support a 
totalitarian dictatorship and police state which strikes down 
fundamental human rights and the dignity and self-respect 
of the individual. But war with its mass destruction is an 
inhuman thing and there is danger that too many people both 
here and in Russia may come to think that, mad as the idea 
is, there is no other way. 

Russia has earned confidence in business affairs, for she 
keeps her word. But in political matters the end seems te 
justify the means and no one has any confidence that she will 
keep any engagement she makes longer than will suit her in- 
terest. Our fears of Russia are built upon her course of con- 
duct since she was our ally and won our regard for her stir- 
ring defense of Moscow and Stalingrad against the most 
powerful and ruthless military force that the world had ever 
seen. Our fear of Russia is very real and has been induced 
largely because of her methods, her use of fear and ruthless 
propaganda and militant methods for extending her influence 
and gaining her ends. 

If Russia changes her course of conduct towards the out- 
side world as Senator Lodge suggests and sits around the 
council table in good faith to live and let live, there is reason 
to believe that even a world as disturbed as the one we live 
in may find a peace of understanding through the instru- 
mentality of the United Nations. 

Only eight years ago when Japan was sweeping down the 
Pacific and German might had engulfed most of Europe, 
Churchill sent word to Stalin: “I am willing, if you invite 
me, to come myself to meet you in Astrakhan, the Caucasus, 
or similar convenient meeting-place. We could then survey 
the war together and take decisions hand-in-hand. I could 
then tell you plans we have made with President Roosevelt 
for offensive action in 1942.” 

Our fears of Russia are well documented and need not be 
rehearsed to an American audience. But in all fairness is all 
the fault for the great chasm between former allies on Rus- 
sia’s side alone? 

Russia bases her fear on the claim that we are an imperial- 
istic, capitalistic country scheming to control the trade of the 
world and mould it in our image. These attacks so often made 
and repeated are part of Russia’s ruthless propaganda and 
require no answer but the record. 

But perhaps we have not always acted wisely. Towards 
the end of the first world war after Lenin came into power 
and made a separate peace with Germany there was a great 
fear of Communism in this country and Great Britain. We 
sent United States troops to Vladivostok and Murmansk in 
the summer of 1918. General William S. Graves who was 
in command says he did not know what we were trying to 
accomplish by our military adventure, and the Secretary of 
War, Newton D. Baker, said the expedition was nonsense 
from the beginning. We have forgotten but Russia has not 
forgotten. 

When Hitler made his demand upon Czechoslovakia for 
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the Sudetenland, Russia offered to cooperate with Britain 
and France in the defense of Czechoslovakia, but Britain 
and France appeased Hitler and without consulting Stalin 
turned over the Sudetenland to the Reich. 

After the World War ended we abruptly terminated lend- 
lease to Russia. This she regarded as an unfriendly act. 

Bigger and better atomic bombs — and more of them — 
may be necessary to stave off Russian aggression, but Russia 
fears that these instruments of mass desruction are directed 
only at her towns and cities, and we must admit that there 
has been too much talk by people in high places of bombing 
Russia before she perfected the bomb, and more recently of 
“preventive war” even by so high an official as one Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Admittedly, these are minor aggravations when compared 
with Russia’s treatment of the satellite states, her actions in 
Berlin, and the unprincipled attacks constantly made upon 
the United States in an attempt to mislead and obstruct. 

The danger of this cold war is not only that it may lead to 
some incident which will set off the powder keg, but, even 
more directly, that in order to prevent subversion and totali- 
tarianism in this country, we may adopt some of the suppressive 
methods of Nazi Germany and Communist Russia. Difficult 
as it is we must retain our sanity, our clearness of vision, the 
objective and mature mind which Professor Overstreet talks 
about. We must not become so heated and biased that we no 
longer want or seek the truth. We must not be so relentless 
in our pursuit of Communists and fellow-travelers that we 
endanger our own liberties, individual rights, and the human 
dignity we hold so dear. 

It is encouraging to glance back over the pages of history 
for they reveal that this hysteria in which we find this great 
and powerful country today is only a repetition of many 
similar incidents. None of them permanently robbed us of 
our constitutional rights. Time, good sense, and the American 
predilection for a sense of humor and fair play have in the 
end brought us back to our customary tolerant and demo- 
cratic way of life. 

The Alien and Sedition Laws were passed in 1798. The 
French had recently been our friends and had made possible 
the triumph of the revolutionary cause and the birth of the 
United States. But the revolution had gone to excess and the 
guillotine worked endlessly against those who were considered 
subversive to the revolution. Property was no longer safe, and 
human life was too easily forfeited. The French Government 
expected gratitude and support from the United States; it 
interfered in our internal affairs and through Ambassador 
Genet appealed directly to our people. Our conservatives were 
appalled and feared French Libertinism as much as we now 
fear Communism. 

Jefferson and his followers were the fellow-travelers of 
the day. There was very real danger of war with our old ally 
France. Instead of war the Alien and Sedition Laws were 
enacted to protect our government from subversion by French 
sympathizers. The Alien Law permitted the President to de- 
port aliens suspected of treasonable opinions and the Sedition 
Law punished defamatory statements against the government. 
The constitutionality of the laws was attacked by Jefferson 
and the anti-federalists. Many were fined or imprisoned and 
these statutes became so unpopular that the fines were sub- 
sequently paid back and those in prison were pardoned. Popu- 
lar indignation was so great that the Federalist party lost 
control of the government, never again to come back into 
power. 

In 1917 when we entered the First World War the re- 
sentment against the pro-Germans and the Bund was intense. 
Though our own German citizens were loyal to their adopted 


land and fought its battles shoulder to shoulder with native 
Americans and the many national groups, there were some 
who were not favorable to the war. They did no appreciable 
harm but patriotic feelings were intense and an Espionage 
Act was passed which gave large powers to the government. A 
year later still more teeth were put into the law; all utter- 
ances of disloyal character were to be stamped out. Professor 
Chafee of Harvard in his illuminating book “Free Speech in 
the United States” cites many of the prosecutions under this 
act and shows how varied and trivial were the charges. Some 
German sympathizers were against the sale of liberty bonds, 
or did not believe in the purposes of the war, or disparaged the 
socks made by the Red Cross. These and most of the people 
arrested were small and unimportant, the kind dragnets usually 
affect. 

An example of this is the German-American who was ap- 
proached by a committee selling liberty bonds. He did not buy 
and when pressed said that he did not want anyone to win a 
war. He was arrested but not convicted. One of the few 
prosecutions which attracted wide attention was brought 
against Rose Pastor Stokes, whom I knew as a settlement 
worker on the lower East Side. J. G. Phelps Stokes, whom 
she married, was a millionaire and had worked at the Uni- 
versity Settlement where I was a resident. She was a daughter 
of the people and the marriage was the cause of many feature 
stories in the Sunday papers. She was charged with writing 
“T am for the people, and the government is for the profiteers,”’ 
convicted, and sentenced to 10 years. It was considered a crime 
to discuss profiteering because of its probable effect on the 
troops. The conviction was set aside. 

In 1905 began the movement known as the 1.W.W. — 
Industrial Workers of the World. Its idea was to have a 
union of all workers in an industry rather than a craft union 
such as the A.F. of L. It was left wing and was in its prin- 
ciples not unlike the Communist party of today. It declared 
in its constitution that “the working class and the employing 
class have nothing in common” and that “the struggle must 
go on until the workers of the world organize as a class”’ 
and “take possession of the earth and the machinery of pro- 
duction.” There was a furor throughout the country, par- 
ticularly in the west where the I.W.W. was strongest. 
Many were deported. Some were arrested on one charge or 
another. More were run out of town. A number of late re- 
strictive laws of very doubtful constitutionality were passed. 
Billy Sunday preached that if he had his way he would “stand 
them up before a firing squad and save space in our ships.” 

There were never more than one hundred thousand I.W. 
W.’s in the country, probably less. The Communist Party to- 
day is said to have about the same membership. In about 
twenty years the I. W. W. had dwindled so that no one 
would pay dues. The C. I. O. took over the idea of an in- 
dustrial union and made it respectable. 

In 1920 the public resentment ran against the Socialists. 
The party was against war and its members were said to be 
dangerous radicals. Victor L. Berger, a newspaper editor and 
prominent Socialist from Milwaukee, was convicted under the 
espionage act, but it was set aside. The House of Representa- 
tives refused to seat him and each time he was re-elected by a 
larger majority. He later became a respected member and 
served without opposition. 

When five socialist assemblyman elected to the New York 
Legislature presented themselves at the session of 1920, they 
were called before the Speaker and the legislature refused 
to seat them. There were no charges against them as indi- 
viduals but they were members of the Socialist party and had 
been elected as such. Alfred E. Smith, our great Catholic 
Governor, supported the socialists in their rights and Charles 
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FE. Hughes enlisted the aid of the Bar Association of New 
York and fought valiantly in their behalf. The State of New 
York became ashamed of its fear of a few Socialists. The 
agitation against the Socialists died out. ‘Today Norman 
‘Thomas is an eminently respected man. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL Act 


And now we come to the recent Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act. Physicians, journalists, artists, and opera singers are 
not allowed to come here to meetings or concerts or to carry 
on their work unless they can prove that they never belonged 
to a totalitarian group or party. The concentration camp is 
made possible in time of peace. The dragnet is out for people 
subject to deportation, many of whom have been here many 
years. The law is concededly impractical and was passed in 
great haste. Only ten Senators, my former chief Herbert H. 


Lehman among them, and a handful of Congressmen dared 
to vote against this unfair, intolerant, unnecessary and un- 
workable bill. 

No good American objects to strong laws and strong en- 
forcement against those who would seek to overthrow our 
government by force. But extreme, unfair, unworkable laws, 
plainly contravening constitutional rights, do not hurt the 
communists at all. They injure numbers of small people, most 
of them innocent of any actual disloyalty to the United States. 
Such laws lower the dignity and standing and the respect in 
which we are held the world over. They do more damage to 
our prestige abroad than grants of money for rehabilitation 
and redevelopment can repair. 

This country is too big and strong and fine to go jittery. 
Senator Lodge is right that Russia should “stop being afraid.”’ 
So should the United States. 


Stop Being Afraid 


INSULTS DO NOT PROMOTE PEACE 
By HENRY CABOT LODGE, United States Delegate to the General Assembly 
Delivered In Committee One On The Soviet “Peace’’ Declaration, Lake Success, N. Y., October 28, 1950 


HIS is the first time that I have ever served as a dele- 

gate to the United Nations and | want, first of all, to 

say how honored | am to be serving here in this assem- 
blage of distinguished men from all over the world. Because 
this is my first time, my impressions may be typical of those 
of the everyday citizen. It is as an everyday citizen and not as 
an expert that I speak. 

Of course, during the past two years I have read the ac- 
counts of previous sessions and I expected therefore when | 
came here to hear my country accused of being a capitalist- 
dominated, crude and illegal gang of war mongers. But to 
expect to hear these things and to have read them in print is 
one thing, and actually to sit here and hear these things said 
is a very different thing. 

Let me give examples of a few statements which struck 
me. | heard the delegate of the Soviet Union say, for example, 
that he wants peace and good understanding with the United 
States. But when you think, if only for one minute, of the 
insults which he has seen fit to heap upon the United States, 
and the way in which he impugns our motives, you cannot 
honestly believe that his speech was the speech of a man who 
really wanted peace. No one who really wants peace with 
someone else begins by insulting him. 

Then he said that “force is the foundation of the Amer- 
ican foreign policy” and yet he knows perfectly well that the 
United States at the end of hostilities in 1945 not merely 
demobolized -—— but actually disintegrated — its armed forces, 
thereby, incidentally, facilitating the territorial expansion of 
the Soviet Union which is without precedent in all of human 
history. This is as clear as the blue in the United Nations flag. 

Then I| heard the delegate of the Soviet Union and his col- 
league from Poland speak with a lump in their collective 
throats of the horrors of the atomic bomb — which are cer- 
tainly very true and very real — without ever uttering a word 
about the horrors of being stuck in the stomach with a bay- 
onet or of being shot by a rifle bullet, or by an artillery shell, 
or of being over-run by a tank. I heard not a word about the 
horrors of drowning because your ship had been torpedoed by 
a submarine. Not even a syllable was uttered about the ter- 
rors of the concentration camp and the unspeakable slavery 
of a police state. 


Yesterday afternoon, the representative of the Ukraine told 
us that the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
had joined the Stockholm appeal. 

The truth is clearly stated by the official spokesman of this 
organization, Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, who said: 

“The facts in the case are exactly opposite to those which 
the Ukrainian Delegate alleged, when he referred to the 
Federal Council of Churches and the World Council of 
Churches. Both of these organizations, in official statements 
by their governing bodies, have described the so-called Stock- 
holm Appeal as a propaganda rather than a genuine peace 
proposal.” 
| heard both the Soviet and Polish delegates speak of Amer- 

ica as monopolistic, when actually, one of the great basic eco- 
nomic facts about America is that she is a competitive country 
in which monopoly is actually against the law. If I were to 
choose one word with which to describe our economy, I would 
use “competitive” rather than “‘capitalistic.” I don’t deny that 
occasionally Americans, like all human beings, do not seek to 
prevent competition, but, in this country, when you try to 
prevent competition you know you are doing something il- 
legal and will be punished if caught. 

Now, Mr. President, I know that we in America are not 
perfect. Possibly I can tell the delegates from the Soviet Union 
and Poland things that are right in America — and more 
things that are wrong in America — than they know about. 
But we are working all the time to improve conditions here 
and I know we have made progress. 

I have cited just a few examples of some of the statements 
which have been made in this Committee. Now, the men 
who made these statements appear to be normal men who ob- 
viously must know that these particular statements to which 
I have just referred are absurd. It would be easy, therefore, 
for me to dismiss these speeches as merely a cynical and in- 
sincere collection of deliberate lies. 

But the strange thing is that I think the spokesmen of the 
Soviet Union and Poland actually believe parts of that strange 
grab bag of news clippings about America from which they 
quote so constantly. 1 saw the Polish delegate waving a copy 
of an American magazine which contained an article which 
happened to suit his argument. He did so with an expression 
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of triumph on his face and I think his sensation of triumph 
Was genuine — and for the very simple reason that he does 
not understand what it is like to live in a country where there 
is free speech. If that magazine had appeared in his country, 
its statements would have the consent of the Government. But 
in our country the magazine simply represents the editor’s 
opinion and most Americans take full advantage of the privi- 
lege of disagreeing with the editor. 

| think some of you representatives from the Soviet Union 
and Poland really believe that we are monopolistic. You be- 
lieve it because you come from the world’s greatest monopoly 
and you just cannot imagine anything else. You also have a 
Politiburo in which power is concentrated in a dozen men, 
and you just can’t believe that power is as diffused in this 
country as is actually the case. I believe the ridiculous fairy 
tales about Wall Street domination springs from the fact that 
you live in a dominated society and therefore cannot conceive 
of a society which is not dominated by somebody. 

You have made me wonder in the last few days whether you 
are not really frightened. Maybe you are frightened of us. 
Maybe you are frightened of the plain people in your own 
country. But | know that a frightened man can be dangerous. 
I am sorry there is fright and I hope and believe that the 
time will come when fear will disappear. 

I read recently in former Prime Minister Churchill’s mem- 
oirs that when Mr. Molotov came to stay at Mr. Churchill's 
official residence during the war, he had a pistol beside his 
bed at all times. There is a certain amount of fear in all 
countries and in most individuals. But in many nations which 
are represented here — notably those nations composed of 
people who value their freedom — fear is not the prime mo- 
tive of those who hold responsible positions. 

Obviously the policies which you advocate here would be 
very bad for the world if the world should adopt them. But 
I cannot see how in the long run these policies will help 
the people in your own country. The people of your country 
need friends in the outside world just the way the people of 
our country and of all countries need friends. I have been here 
since September 18, and have talked with many earnest and 
idealistic men and women from the many different countries 
who are represented here — men and women who sincerely 
would like to have an efficient working arrangement with the 


Russian people. But you have rebuffed them. You have made 
it impossible for people who would like to do so to cooperate 
with you. Your policies are undoubtedly unpredictable and 
there may be a tactical advantage in that fact but | cannot 
think the alienation of friends throughout the world is 
intelligent. 

You may be members of the United Nations in a purely 
cynical spirit so that you can destroy it from within and thus 
promote your own form of World Government, but | get 
the extraordinary impression of a mixture of the conspiratorial 
and the childish. 

As to whether all this helps your own ruling class, | cannot 
judge. 

I believe it is unquestionably bad for the long range interests 
of the everyday men, women and children of Russia and 
Poland. 

And I am confident that the condition which exists in the 
world is not going to last much longer because the people 
of the free world whom you have finally aroused will, in a 
completely peaceful and orderly way and within a very few 
years, create a quiet and peaceful world. 

We hope the day will come when — 

The oppression of religion in Russia will stop; 

The creative energies of the Russian people will be released ; 

The Russian people will be able to mingle freely with 
people from other lands; and 

When the people of the rest of Europe will no longer live 
in terror of the Red Army. 

My advice is: stop being afraid. 

There has been some talk here of the great powers versus 
the small powers. We Americans are not a great power in 
the sense that we like power or that we have sought it. We 
are essentially little people whose ancestors came here from 
countries where they had been oppressed, so that they could 
get away from power politics and live quiet lives of their own. 
We are becoming powerful, but we are not going to use our 
power as some others have used it in the past. We will use it 
with the other peace-loving nations to create permanent peace 
—and, whether the dictators like it or not, it will be a 
blessing to all of suffering humanity both in and out of the 
free world. 


Communism and American Labor Unions 


HONORABLE DEALING BETWEEN LABOR AND INDUSTRY THE SOLUTION 
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Helpers of America 
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R. CHAIRMAN, members of the Commonwealth 

Club of San Francisco, I am delighted to discuss with 

you today the subject of communism and American 

labor unions. Communism is not solely the problem of labor, 

however. As you know in the State of California, it is also 

a problem within our universities and in many other segments 
of our social and economic life. 

All of us are deeply interested in meeting the problem 
posed by communism in America, and throughout the world. 
If we are to do this, however, we must first understand the 
reasons for the spread of communistic doctrine, how it is 
propagated, and to whom it makes its appeal. It will not help 
us to shift the responsibility, for personal advantage, to the 
shoulders of either labor or industry. 

The organization with which I am identified, and which I 








have served for so many years, is the largest labor union in the 
world. It has a membership of more than a million men and 
women. It is made up largely, if not entirely, of people who 
are classified as unskilled. Yet we have no problem whatever 
with communism. 

There must be a reason for this fact. It is because for more 
than 30 years in the history of our international union, its 
basic constitution — the law of the union — provided that a 
Communist shall not be eligible to membership. At our last 
national convention, here in San Francisco in 1947, we further 
clarified and broadened that provision by barring from mem- 
bership all who are affiliated or associated with subversive 
organizations or groups of any kind, or who advocate any 
subversive philosophy. : 

Since we are a voluntary organization, we do not require 
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positive proof that a man is a member of the Communist 
Party; we must simply satisfy ourselves that he advocates 
the philosophy of communism. If he does this, then for all 
practical purposes, he is a Communist, and we do not waste 
time in throwing him out. 

There can be no compromise between Americanism and 
communism. Any attempt at compromise is an admission of 
defeat. Surely we have had enough of appeasement, of at- 
tempting to compose differences with those whom we know 
to be sworn enemies of our way of life. I believe that the 
greatest result that can come out of the situation in Asia is 
that we will bring sharply home to the attention of our people 
this outstanding fact: That just as we must carry life in- 
surance for the protection of our families, and fire insurance 
on our homes and businesses, so must we carry national in- 
surance in the form of adequate military preparedness for our 
(j;overnment and our free institutions and ideals. 

More than 5 vears previous to the last World War, in 
many talks which I made before business and professional 
groups and service clubs, | advocated as strongly as my ability 
would permit, that we maintain our Army and our Navy 
and our Air Force at the highest possible degree of strength 
and efficiency, regardless of the cost. There is not a man or 
woman in front of me today — not one — who, is confronted 
with the choice of losing the life of his son or contributing 
his entire fortune, would hesitate for an instant. Of course he 
would sacrifice everything of material value he possesses for 
his loved ones. Yet, we hesitated then as a nation to prepare 
to defend our rights and our way of life, with the result that 
untold thousands of our boys did not come back from that 
war, or returned maimed and broke in body. 

So long as communism spreads its fangs across the world, 
we must be ready, we must be prepared to hurl the vicious 
beast back from our shores. 

We must demand in these hours of national peril that men 
in positions of trust tell us truthfully where they stand on the 
question of communism. [ have no time whatever for men 
in politics, or in labor, or in business, or on the faculty of any 
of our universities, who refuse to take a positive stand on this 
question of communism. 

It is a lot of tommyrot for members of university faculties 
to talk about interference with their academic freedom, while 
young Americans are making the great sacrifice on the battle- 
fields of Korea to defeat communism and to defend free Amer- 
ica. We are in an era of national emergency which has en- 
dured for a long, long time. World War II has not been 
officially ended. Thousands of men who gave up their peace- 
time ambitions for a period of years, who gambled their lives 
on the battlefields of Europe and in the South Pacific, are 
again being called into military service, while some of our 
theorists, exponents of what they pretend to call their con- 
stitutional rights, refuse to stand and be counted as Americans. 
They forget that the soldier, both in peace and war, lives 
under military law, not civil law. They blandly suppose that 
their rights would survive if communism should sweep this 
country. How wrong they are. American rights and all the 
liberty our forefathers fought to give us, would be destroyed 
instantly and without trace if we were to prove unworthy to 
survive in this present conflict. 

It was my privilege to travel to Europe a year ago and to 
speak as a representative of the American Federation of Labor 
before the British Trades Union Congress, and to visit some 
of the countries on the eastern side of the Atlantic. I had a 
private audience with the Pope at his summer palace near 
Rome. We discussed the problem of communism. I also con- 
ferred at some length on the same subject with Bishop O’Con- 
nor, who heads the North American University in Rome, one 


of the outstanding schools for the development of young men 
for the priesthood. 


Both the Pope and Bishop O’Connor stated that it was 
where the common people were struggling against direst pov- 
erty that communism made its greatest advances. 

Later we drove through the streets of Rome, on a hot after- 
noon, just as the day was coming to a close, and we could look 
into the houses and see where 15 to 20 lived in absolute 
squalor in a single room. Down in Naples, as well as else- 
where in Europe where communism seemed to thrive, we 
found the same appalling conditions, and we could then under- 
stand something of the problem of communism and how it 
could appeal to those people. There indeed was a fertile 
breeding place for ideas which appeal to desperate men, to 
men who have lost their hope and their faith in themselves 
and in the future. 

But these facts do not excuse men and women in American 
labor for tolerating communism. There is no such fertile 
ground here for the propagation of the Moscow doctrine. 

The problem of communism in America is one which labor 
and capital must solve jointly. We are making definite and 
steady progress in this country toward the solution of the 
other problems of capital and labor. There is a constantly im- 
proving standard of living here. 

If we want the truth, and I am sure that we do want the 
truth, we must not judge men and women in any phase of 
our social, economic, and business life by the actions of an in- 
dividual, or of a few misguided individuals. We must judge 
industry as well as labor by the character and the conduct 
of the overwhelming majority. I can say to you positively, 
because 1 know whereof I speak: the working men and women 
of America want no part of communism whatever. 


My friends, the strongest bulwark to restrain the sweep of 
communism must come from within labor. You cannot find 
Communists in the membership of the Kiwanis Club, or the 
Rotary Club, or the Lion’s Club, or the Commonwealth Club 
of San Francisco. Why? Because you people and others in 
similar organizations are financially successful. You enjoy a 
standard of living, you and your families and your associates, 
that does not permit the seeds of communism to take root. 
You and your families and your friends may not be wealthy 
but you are a long, long way from poverty. 

We must recognize the fact, both in labor and elsewhere in 
America, that many of the evils, which once were destructive 
of our standards of living, and which made possible the fetid 
breeding grounds for communism, are no longer tolerated. 

As we right the old wrongs and as we banish forever the 
ancient evils of squalor and poverty and substandard living, 
we will sound the death knell of communism in this country. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. I do not lay the respon- 
sibility for communism and its growth in the lap of industry, 
because I know that men in labor — men in high places in 
labor — also have tolerated communism and have courted it. 
Neither do I condemn those who change their minds, and 
abandon that false philosophy, or any other evil doctrine. We 
are all members of this human family and we can all err. 


Yes; there have been men in high places in labor who put 
their arms around the Communists and welcomed them, back 
in 1934 and even in later years. There was Philip Murray, 
for instance, president of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, and Walter Reuther, of the Auto Workers. There 
were also many others whom I could name. They tolerated 
the Communists in their ranks, they invited them in, and they 
worked with them and trusted them. 

There was also John L. Lewis, with whose philosophy and 
actions I do not agree in many, many instances. Lewis definitely 
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is not a Communist, but he, too, tolerated them and their 
leaders. 

Why did these men in labor consort with Communists? 
Because they believed they could use Communists in labor 
to accomplish their objectives more easily. 

But they were in error. They made a serious mistake, and 
they are still trying to correct it and to live it down. They 
discovered, as will anyone who makes the experiment, that 
the Communists, as quickly as they could do so, using any 
and all methods, no matter how reprehensible, tried to take 
over their union organizations. That is the objective of Com- 
munists when they infiltrate labor unions and organizations 
of university professors and any other group in our social and 
economic life. ‘The Communists cared nothing for the Amer- 
ican toiler or his union; they sought places of authority so that 
they could promote the Communist Party line. The Com- 
munists have no loyalty to America or Americans ; their hearts 
and their loyalties are with the Kremlin. They will destroy 
a union or any other group if it will serve the ends of Russia. 
Their very thoughts are subservient to the Soviet dictators. 

The chief goal of the Communist is revolution — violent 
and bloody revolution. He wants chaos and disorder and ruin 
for our country, for it is through such catastrophe that he 
hopes to take over and to rule America with an iron hand, 
destroying every trace of our democratic institutions, and blot- 
ting out our rights and liberties. Our American system of free 
enterprise is his especial enemy. 

We of American labor believe in our free-enterprise system. 
We do not believe in it simply because it benefits those who 
have money invested in business upon which they may make 
profits. Not at all. We believe in free enterprise because we 
know that it has preserved our liberty and at the same time 
has given us the highest standard of living and opportunity 
the world has ever known. 

Free enterprise, as opposed to communism and socialism, 
is in the interest of the vast, overwhelming majority of the 
people who toil for their living, both here and in other coun- 
tries. I believe in free enterprise because it inspires initiative 
within men and women. It provides them with opportunities to 
rise above their environment and to attain any high place 
which their ability and intelligence will permit them to achieve. 
I contend that no system in the history of the world has ever 
made possible such progress for the working men and women, 
as free enterprise has accomplished for the American people. 
I have traveled somewhat around over the world and | do 
not know of a single, solitary country where the workingman 
lives under as fine conditions as he does in this land of free 
enterprise. Certainly no honest, intelligent man can think 
that communism offers more. 

I have never known of a Communist, or one who advocated 
communism — and | have watched them in action for more 
than 30 years — I have never known of one Communist who, 
of his own volition, has left this country to live in Russia. 
They fight deportation to Russia with all their might, and 
if they go to Russia, they fight just as hard to get back to this 
country. 

In days long gone by, in Seattle in 1918, there was a gen- 
eral strike. I think that | headed the only labor organization 
in Seattle which voted against that general strike. I listened 
then in the Central Labor Council to men espousing the cause 
and extolling the wonders of Russia. 

To hear them talk, you could put them off the boat blind- 
folded at Vladivostok and they could walk from one end of 
Russia to the other without bumping into a single obstacle. 
But not one of them went to Russia and stayed there. Why? 
Because no working man anywhere in the world can earn for 
himself and his family the benefits and security that he can 


receive as a matter of course under our system of free enter- 
prise, 

Among the men and women in this room today, successful 
men and women, the overwhelming majority were not born 
to wealth and position. They fought and they earned their 
way up to the places they now hold. The tragedy is that so 
many have forgotten the adversities and misfortunes they en- 
dured and overcame in the early days. 

I represent an organization which, | believe, has as good 
wages, hours, and working conditions as any labor group in 
the world. We accomplish this by working with industry and 
within the framework of this Government, and by no other 
method. 

1 disagree with employers in many parts of the country 
almost every day, and undoubtedly I shall continue to disagree 
with them, but I will disagree with them within the frame- 
work of our American law and Constitution and in an effort 
to take from industry what I honestly believe the men and 
women of labor are entitled to receive. That, in my judgment, 
is the only way we can stop the spread of communism. 

We can go back into the history of any industry and where 
we find the greatest number of Communists today we also 
will discover that in the days gone by the most intolerable 
conditions existed. Yet, communism is not the solution for 
these people. 

Yes, we are making progress. There was a time when, in 
the midst of depression, there was nothing for thousands upon 
thousands of hungry men and women to do but get into the 
breadlines, or go to the soup kitchens. Those who have lived 
in San Francisco since 1928 have had the experience of seeing 
hundreds and hundreds of men and women in the breadlines. 
Does any one think we can send men and women into the 
breadlines without giving tremendous impetus to the spread 
of communism ? 

We must take steps to keep men and women out of the 
breadlines in times of business depression. It is futile to ex- 
pect all of the working people to accumulate financial re- 
sources on their own initiative sufficient to provide insurance 
or some other form of protection to save them from destitution 
in such times of business distress. It therefore devolves upon 
this social and economic structure of ours to find the way to 
solve this problem. 

I advocate that during the period of our working lifetimes, 
we set aside from our own earnings — not from the earnings 
of others but from our own — and out of the development of 
the resources and industry of this country sufficient reserve 
savings to prevent breadlines and poverty. Perhaps you will 
criticize this idea. If so, what do you suggest to solve the 
problem? For it is our problem, and it must be solved if we 
are to stop communism in this country. 

It is possible, perhaps, that we may go too far in the direc- 
tion of social welfare, but I say to you: As surely as you are 
in front of me today, we must continue social security, for 
if we do not we will one day stagger this Nation’s industry 
under a pension load which it cannot possibly carry. We must 
take steps now to provide for future needs. You may argue 
whether or not there should be investment of security funds as 
we go along, so that money will be available out of earnings to 
meet future emergencies, but no one can possibly disagree 
when I say that we must solve the problem of destitution and 
poverty among our people. Otherwise this great structure of 
business will not remain as you and I want it. If, however, 
we follow the policy of preparing now to meet future needs 
of our people, we will never have much of a problem from 
communism in America. 

We dare not try to compromise with communism, for there 
can be no compromise. Phil Murray learned, Walter Reuther 
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learned, and John L. Lewis learned by bitter experience that 
compromise with communism is disastrous. Neither can we 
compromise with a Russian Government which follows and 
advocates the philosophy of communism. 

I detest communism as much as any man in America. We 
must stop it inside labor because, as I said a few minutes ago, 
that is the only place where it can possibly find an opportunity 
to yrow; that is the only place where destitute, poverty-ridden 
people may ever be found. It is true that some of the working 
people have made mistakes. ‘They are not, in many instances, 
well educated. Add poverty to their other handicaps and we 
will have ground for communism to take root. 

| say to the leaders of industry and business: Associate 
yourself with men of character, ability and courage within the 
American labor movement and help to find the solution to 
these problems which cause unrest and which threaten to tear 
the very structure of our Government to pieces. Together we 
can find the causes, and the answers. 

No man in labor today, who is worth anything to his mem- 
bership, advocates the strike as the first step toward the solu- 
tion of any dispute he may have with any employer. A 15-year 
old boy may be able to organize a strike, and if all labor re- 
spects the picket line, he may accomplish his objectives even 
though they may be absolutely wrong. That is not the road 
to industrial peace or to the proper solution of our problems, 
for wrong methods will not stand the test of time. 

We need more men in the labor movement who have the 
courage to say “No!” when that is the unpopular thing to 
say. We can find any number of men who are willing to say 
“Yes’’ if that seems popular, We need courageous men in our 
universities, on our boards of regents, directing the affairs of 
industry | repeat: We need them in the labor movement. 

What shall we say of the man in industry who goes along for 
a period of time, dealing with honorable men and women in 
labor but who, when he sees that they are on the road to a 
solution of their common problems, double-crosses them and 
enters into an agreement, or creates a situation which 
strengthens and promotes communism? I have had that ex- 
perience. | have worked with industry and help to force the 
Communists into a corner and then | have discovered men 
in industry who were willing to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to continue contractual relations with Communists and 
thereby give them a breathing spell in which to regain their 
strength. 

That kind of dealing will not stand the test of time. Such 
leaders of industry will wake up some day to find that the 
leaders of labor, who proved they had the courage to stand 
up against almost unbearable pressure, have lost confidence in 
them and are unwilling to trust them again. 

| have had some experience in saying “No,” when it was 
extremely unpopular. I said it across the bay in Oakland a few 
years ago when a general strike was threatened. I told our 
people in Oakland that | did not care if we lost every member 
in the bay area, we would rather lose them than participate in 
a general strike, for all general strikes are revolutionary in 
character and philosophy. I say this not only to the Common- 
wealth Club, but I also say it to my own people. A general 
strike is revolution, and nothing but revolution. 

My friends, when we in labor educate our people to prac- 
tice honorable procedures, and when our people display the 
courage to stand up and be counted against communism, we 
do not like it when men associated with industry walk away 
from us when by so doing they can save themselves a few paltry 
dollars. Double-crossing will not stop communism in labor 
or anywhere else. 

Yes; we in labor have had associates who forgot and disre- 
garded their duty and their obligations to God and man. In- 


dustry has had them, too. There have been men in both labor 
and industry who transgressed the law, who entered into racke- 
teering schemes and combinations. I remember not too many 
years ago when a New York labor leader was sent up the 
river to Sing Sing. I also remember that the man right across 
the corridor from him was Mr. Whitney of the New York 
Stock Exchange. It is neither fair, nor just, nor even intelli- 
gent, to hold all men in labor and in industry and business 
guilty and to condemn them all because a few have fallen 
by the wayside. I do not condemn the banking business be- 
cause a banker occasionally forgets his trust. Nor should you 
condemn labor because, now and then, a labor leader proves 
faithless and foresworn. 

How to meet the threat of communism concerns not only 
the people of America; it concerns all free peoples. Here in 
America the solution lies with those of us who are charged 
with the responsibility of striving and working together in- 
telligently in this American system of free enterprise, under 
tie finest government in all the world. 

First, we must learn to understand each other. Those of 
us who direct the affairs of labor —to use the vernacular of 
the street — must have the guts to stand up within the ranks 
of labor for what we know to be right. Leaders of industry 
must also have that same qualification. 

Industry cannot meet the issue by attempting to destroy the 
leadership of labor, for instance, by propagandizing the salaries 
which labor’s leaders receive. That will not stop communism ; 
that may build a Frankenstein to destroy us all. 

If we believe in the philosophy of free American enterprise, 
and | believe in it — no man in this room believes in free en- 
terprise more completely and sincerely than I do-— then we 
must realize that if labor is to be represented ably and intelli- 
gently at the conference table, if it is to have leadership of 
high competence, based upon character, experience and brains, 
then, under our system of free enterprise, labor has the right — 
yes, the duty — to pay its representatives in accord with the 
same standards that industry has set for itself. | know an 
attorney in San Francisco, whose law firm receives a retainer 
fee of $250,000 a year to represent the interest of employers. 
Would any sane, fair-minded man insist that labor send a 
truck driver, earning $60 or $70 a week, untrained and in- 
experienced and with little knowledge of economics, or labor, 
or industrial problems, to sit across the conference table from 
this attorney? Would you think that fair? Does anyone be- 
lieve that would solve our problems in America? No, it cannot. 

There are a great many men in labor who could command 
much larger salaries if they were working for industry. 
Through the years industry has watched the leaders of labor 
carefully. Often, when it has found men of outstanding ability, 
it has offered them many times more than labor could afford 
to pay, and put them to work for industry. I offer no objection, 
for under our system it is each man’s individual right to sell 
his services where and at a price that his own judgment dic- 
tates is to his best advantage and the advantage of his family. 
What I| am trying to emphasize is this: do not tear down the 
outstanding leadership of labor which, under the test of time 
and in the crucible of action, has measured up to our Amer- 
ican ideals. Do not tear such men down, for if you do, the 
consequences will come home some day to haunt you. 

1 wish that we had thousands of trained young men within 
the ranks of labor, not only in this country but throughout 
the world, striving for positions of leadership, of whom there 
was not the slightest question as to integrity, citizenship and 
belief in our economic system and our form of government. 
We never have trouble with that type of leadership in labor. 
Our trouble comes in labor from the men and women in posi- 
tions of leadership who endorse communism, or through ig- 
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norance tolerate it. Communists believe the oath that they 
may take in a courtroom is not worth a snap of the fingers. 
They will place their right hand on the Holy Bible and swear 
to tell the truth, but since they do not believe in God, their 
oath is meaningless. 

I am reminded of the university professor who says he is 
not a Communist, but who objects to taking an oath to that 
effect. My friends, I advocated within the American labor 
movement, within our own national convention, long years 
ago, that we stand up proudly and take the oath. For we are 
not Communists. 

It is my opinion that a certain large percentage of those 
who object to taking the anti-Communist oath, or to signing 
such an obligation — and I want to make it plain that I am 
not referring alone to your problem in the California aca- 
demic world — are more afraid of prosecution for perjury 
than of admitting they are Communists. I do not know what 
makes Communists among faculty members in our universi- 
ties. It is over my head. But I want to make this statement: 
all crackpots are not in labor, there are a lot of them in the 
universities. 

I had some small part, let me assure you, not only in get- 
ting rid of Communists at the University of Washington, but 
also along with my associates on the board of regents and in 
the president’s office in initiating that action, and the Com- 
munists do not like it. I wish that I could say over the radio 
what I think about them. 

My friends, we can solve the problem of communism in 
American labor only through honorable dealing between labor 
and industry. 

Labor must come to realize that the man or woman who 
invests in business does not always find success and profits easy 
to obtain. | know there are many instances where the owners 


or managers of business, from time to time, sweat blood 
simply to meet the payroll. All men in business and industry 
are not rolling in wealth. Labor must realize that fact. We 
have a right, under our system of enterprise, to earn a bona 
fide, legitimate, and reasonable return upon capital invest- 
ment, if we have the brains and ability to do so. I also be- 
lieve the owners of industry have a right to plow back into 
their business sufficient money for expansion and growth, so 
that more jobs can be created and greater production made 
possible, for out of such expansion and employment comes 
the wealth of our country and the ever-improving standard 
of living for all of our people. 

Neither labor nor industry has a right to enter into collusive 
action or conspiracy, for that will not stand the test of time. 
It contradicts the right of the great consuming public. 

In this system of ours, free and open and unregulated com- 
petition no longer exists in many fields of endeavor. A man 
cannot invest his money in a new railroad, an air transporta- 
tion company, or a trucking company and take his own chance, 
in open competition, of making a reasonable profit. He must 
first obtain a certificate of public convenience and necessity, or 
some other form of regulatory permit which tends to control 
competition. That is a development which has come about 
over a long period of time. 

I say to you in conclusion: The greatest Government ever 
founded in all the world is our American Government. Above 
everything else, above the rights of labor, or the rights of capi- 
tal, or the rights of the individual, is our duty to our Govern- 
ment. We must always subordinate our interests to its wel- 
fare. Finally: If you want to solve the problem of communism 
in American labor unions, I beg of you to recognize character 
and ability and honorable dealing wherever you find it — in 
Government, in industry, or in labor. Thank you. 


Winning the Peace 


THE ECONOMIC FRONT 
By PAUL G. HOFFMAN, Economic Cooperation Administration Consultant 
Delivered before National Foreign Trade Council, Inc., New York, New York, November i, 1950 


AM extraordinarily gratified to receive the Robert Dol- 

lar award this year for two very special reasons. Cali- 

fornia is my home State although for the past 5 years 
I have spent not over two weeks a year there. Captain Robert 
Dollar is a legendary figure in California. His name is a 
symbol of high adventure. He was also a man of exemplary 
habits. He neither smoked nor drank, a fact to which my 
father frequently made reference. 

At long last, | am heading home and | am bringing home 
the bacon in the form of the Robert Dollar award. You have 
no idea how impressed my fellow Californians will be. 

Another reason why I am deeply appreciative of this award 
is that it is being given me by the National Foreign Trade 
Council because, rightly or wrongly, you have decided that 
I have made a contribution to the betterment of world trade. 
I hope you are right because | admit to a very deep interest 
in the restoration of world trade to a high level. 1 do not need 
to tell this audience how important world trade is to friend- 
ship and understanding between the diverse people who in- 
habit this earth. Nor how important friendship and under- 
standing is to our chances of winning the one thing for which 
people throughout the world today are yearning — and that 
is a just and lasting peace. 


I do not, however, propose to devote my remarks this eve- 
ning to world trade. In the latter part of last June I under- 
went a serious operation. I realize that few people — if any — 
are particularly concerned about other people’s operations, 
but I propose, nevertheless, to talk about mine tonight — 
or, rather, some of its after effects. 

One of the important — to me — results of that operation 
was that | was compelled te lie flat on my back for thirty 
days — not even being permitted to read. | tried the daytime 
radio but gave it up. Reading and the radio both being out, 
1 found myself in the unhappy position of having nothing to 
do but think. 

At the time the Korean war had just broken out. No one 
knew what might come of it. World War III actually seemed 
a possibility. 

Quite naturally, I started thinking why it was that we, the 
United States, always won wars but lost the peace. 

The reason why we lost the peace after World War | 
seemed quite clear. True, we did toy with the idea of the 
League of Nations but most of us failed entirely to grasp the 
fact that if we were to win the peace we would have to fight 
for it with the same boldness, imagination, vigor and dedica- 
tion with which we had fought the war. Our failure to grasp 
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that fact lost us the peace we might easily — then — have won. 

The situation was somewhat different in World War II. 
Even while the war was being fought a great many people 
realized that if we were to win the peace we would have 
to wage a peace. The United Nations, the World Bank, the 
World Fund, UNRRA were the result of that thinking but 
even there we made one assumption that turned out incorrect. 
We thought that all nations wanted peace and would help 
to make that peace. We learned the hard way that this was 
not so. We learned that one nation — Russia — wanted not 
peace but the conquest of the free world. 

‘The most persuasive question facing the world today is 
whether, under these conditions, it is possible to wage a peace 
and win it. 

Even those who feel peace can be won hold divergent views 
as to how the peace should be waged. There are those who 
believe we can sit down with the Soviets and, talking things 
over, arrive at a workable compromise. 

I have no objections to talking things over with anyone at 
any time. But | see no hope for a workable compromise now 
for the simple reason that Russia’s aim today is not peace but 
chaos and confusion in the free world. 

There is, I believe, ample evidence to support my views. 
I-very “peace” offensive staged by Russia has been nothing 
more or less than a tactical move in a program to enslave 
the world. ; 

‘There are those who believe that one way to win the peace 
is to engage in a preventive war. Here, again, I find myself 
in disagreement. | can conceive of nothing more damaging to 
the prestige of the United States than for us to engage in 
iweression no matter how much aggression seems to be justi- 
fied. Furthermore, even from the standpoint of practicability, 
such a move, at the present time, could invite only disaster. 
We could drop bombs on Russia and, very probably, damage 
her extensively but Russia could set her 200 divisions march- 
ing toward the Atlantic with nothing to stop them but the 
14 divisions now in existence. We would then face the task 
of liberating Europe at some later date. 

‘There is a middle course offering, | believe, a reasonable 
hope of success, 

We, the free nations, must unite in building up our armed 
forces to such strength Russia will not dare start marching. 

While this is being done we must, concurrently on the 
political, economic and informational fronts, take vigorous 
action aimed, first, at protecting the free world against in- 
ternal aggression and, second, at keeping the Kremlin con- 
tinually oft balance. 

‘The Marshall Plan gave the Kremlin a shock. So did the 
toy balloons recently released in Western Europe to land in 
Poland, Germany and the satellite states. So did the recent 
action of the United Nations to give the assembly power to 
move to preserve peace even when the Security Council was 
rendered inactive by the use of the veto. 

Just what is involved in building up our military defenses 
and the military defenses of our allies to the point where our 
united strength can keep the Kremlin from marching, I do 
not know. I have been told it will take, perhaps, 120 billions 
over the next three years with the amount declining consid- 
erably thereafter. 

Included in this overall figure there would be some 13 bil- 
lions to assist our allies in building up their war facilities and 
in meeting certain other military expenses. 

In this connection my recent trip to Europe, where I con- 
versed with numerous foreign ministers, left me with one very 
detinite impression. If we are to have the whole-hearted co- 
operation of the Western Europeans in such a program we 


must leave no doubts in their minds that in building up our 
military strength and in helping them to build up theirs, we 
have one aim and one only in mind — to prevent a war and 
not to wage a war. They do not want to have to go through 
another liberation. 


On the economic front we must continue to extend economic 
aid to those countries whose continued economic strength is 
vital to the interest of the U.S. economy. This means not 
only those nations of Western Europe who need help but the 
Philippines, Korea and certain other Asiatic countries. 

The Marshall Plan called for huge expenditures the first 
year but it must be remembered that the program was pri- 
marily designed to repair damages due to the ravages of war. 
Each year the program has cost us progressively less. In most 
of the Asiatic countries now being served by ECA the pro- 
gram is largely limited to the agricultural field where much 
can be done with very little money. The total program for 
this fiscal year for Indonesia, Burma, French Indo-China and 
Thailand is less than 100 million dollars. My guess is that 
economic aid to the countries whose economy is of vital in- 
terest to the U.S. should not exceed 3 billion dollars. 

Success of the campaign on the political front demands, I 
think, great skill rather than many dollars. The same situation 
prevails in the case of the informational program. Here dol- 
lars are important but dollars alone will not be effective un- 
less the program is carried out with imagination and boldness. 


The total dollar cost of all three programs, economic, politi- 
cal, and informational, should not exceed 3% billion a year 
or less than 10 per cent of the funds proposed for defense 
purposes. But if the campaign is not waged effectively on 
these three non-shooting fronts, we may find we have left the 
back door open to aggression even if the front door is closed 
through military expenditures. 

There are two questions which many of you, with good 
reason, are, no doubt, asking yourselves. You may have won- 
dered why Russia does not start marching now . . . before 
we have time to build up our defenses. 

That is a good question. I asked it of all the foreign min- 
isters with whom I talked. The concensus of opinion was that 
Russia had no present intent of engaging in a general war. 
First, because we have better and bigger atom bombs. Second, 
because Russia still adheres to the Marxist doctrine that capi- 
talism contains within itself the seeds of its own destruction. 
‘They have been watching the United States economy hope- 
fully since 1946. They now feel quite certain that our pro- 
posed high defense expenditures and our aid to the other free 
nations will be our undoing. 


I happen not to agree with that thesis. I even believe that 
the defense load may be the making of Western Europe. 

Another reason given me by the ministers in support of their 
belief that the Kremlin would not, at the present time, march, 
is that the masters of the Kremlin are not sure they could 
digest the countries they would have to over run — and to rule. 
It is probable that Stalin figures, too, that if he started a 
major war he and his pals might lose their jobs and, perhaps, 
their lives. They know what happened to Hitler and Musso- 
lini. 

Of course, there is always the possibility that Russia might 
blunder into World War III. She was close to it this sum- 
mer, when she so completely misunderstood the attitude of 
the United States toward Korea. She just could not believe 
that we would send our boys into Korea when, obviously, 
there was no material advantage for us in so doing. In their 
own peculiar amoral manner they reasoned that unless there 
WAS some material advantage to us in protecting Korea, 
we would salve our conscience by having the United Nations 
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pass a few pious resolutions condemning the action of the 
North Koreans AFTER they had taken control of the penin- 
sula. 

The second question in most of your minds is, I am sure, 
what will follow this stepped up cooperative program, mili- 
tary, economic, political and informational. Are we to live 
in a state of siege indefinitely? Is there any hope that Russia 
will change its course? 

The answer is not clear. Winston Churchill believes that, 
negotiating from strength, we can, in a reasonably short time, 
work out a compromise with even the present masters of the 
Kremlin. Others pin their hopes on the situation in Russia 
today ... as it is known to be. With 15 million people behind 


barbed wire, they do not think the situation can continue in- 
definitely. They believe that in three years... six... or 
maybe even longer, there will be a new regime in Russia 
which will cooperate with the West . . . that the present 
men in the Kremlin will be replaced by those who will want 
to devote their attention and energies to building up their 
own country rather than to destroying others. 

To sum it all up, the concensus of opinion was that there 
is a good chance that the Kremlin will not start its armies 
marching within the next three years. And that, as a conse- 
quence, we will have time in which to achieve, at a minimum, 
a workable compromise, and, as a maximum, a new and more 
liberal regime in Russia with which we can live in peace. 


The Unique Role of the Church in the 
World to Come 


THE MORAL REVOLUTION 
By ROBERT S. HARTMAN, Assoctate Professor of Philosophy, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Delivered at The Merging Convention, The Biennial Council of Community Churches, 
The National Council of Community Churches, Lake Forest, Illinois, August 17, 1950 


Y talk has an optimistic title: it presupposes that there 

will be a world to come. And I am optimistic. 

There are some who, in the present time of turmoil 

and revolution see nothing but despair, and whose nihilism 
takes on either the passive form of cynicism and the ‘“what’s- 
the-use-of-it-all”’ attitude of despair or the active attitude of 
selfishness, “let me get all I can out of this mess and the 
devil take the hindmost.” Both these attitudes are evil. They 
are weak. And whatever this time may be, it is not a time for 
weakness. If ever there was a time of challenge for greatness 
it is ours. It is actually the greatest time humanity has ever 
experienced. Through the smoke of battles where men are 
falling in far off countries I see the promise of a new world 
to come. Through the mist of propaganda and hate that en- 
velopes this globe I see Peace. But I do not see peace through 
guns — peace will only come through the minds and hearts 
and the will of people. UNESCO rightly says: “It is in the 
minds of men that wars begin, and it is there that the ram- 
parts of peace must be constructed.” We call this spirit morale. 
We talk a great deal of morale in war, but where is our 
morale in peace? Our adversaries are masters at instilling 
people with a fighting spirit. The people of North Korea are 
fighting for communism with skillful fanaticism ; there is little 
fanaticism in the people of South Korea. There are almost 
a thousand million people in the world today who would 
fight and die for communism. How many people out there in 
the world would fight and die for the ideals of democracy? 
W here is the spirit of America? How come that the strong 
men of other nations, Mao Tse Tung and Ho Chi Minh and 
Kim I] Sung, the Korean leader, and, for that matter Lenin, 
have read Karl Marx and been fired by him to action, and 
have not read Jefferson and Jackson and Lincoln and been 
fired to action by them? Why do leaders of foreign nations 
always read the wrong books? There was one, and perhaps 
the greatest of the Asiatic leaders, Gandhi, who read a book 
written by an American and the book shaped his life, but that 
American was not a representative of official American policy 
nor, you might say, of the American way of life — anything 
but that — he was Henry David Thoreau. We have not been 
able as yet to infuse in foreign peoples the spirit of America. 


Why? Because we ourselves are uncertain what that spirit is. 
Is it the spirit that fought at Yorktown and suffered through 
Valley Forge, when men of all nations streamed to our cause 
to help our own fight? If so, where is that spirit today? Even 
though we fight for the United Nations, the support of the 
nations that are supposed to be united to our cause, which is 
theirs, is not enthusiastic. Or is the spirit of America the 
spirit that led Jefferson’s hand when he wrote that all men are 
created equal and endowed by their Creator with inalienable 
rights? Or is it the spirit that visited Thoreau when he floated 
on Walden Pond? 

All this is the spirit of America. But while the fanaticism 
of totalitarian dogma can be inscribed on the flags and tanks 
of marching armies, the spirit of America cannot be spread 
by flamethrowers. Democracy must be defended, but it cannot 
be spread by force. The spirit of America is defended in battles, 
but it is not born nor strengthened in them. Democracy is 
like peace — when it has to be fought for it is already lost — 
and not only for the duration. Every war whittles away a 
little more of the precious substance of Democracy. For de- 
mocracy is peace. | would define peace as the sum total of all 
situations of cooperation — and this is also the definition of 
democracy. 

So we are in a terrible dilemma. If we fight we lose our 
heritage. If we don’t fight we lose our existence. Where is 
the solution? 

It is here. It is right here in this room. It is here, in the 
churches, and in the Community churches, of America. Their 
task, and their unique and historic role, if there is to be a 
world to come, is to undercut the drive for power and, in a 
movement of spiritual prophylaxis to substitute for it the 
spirit of peace. For it is in the Gospel of Jesus that the method 
of peace has been opposed to the method of power. 

How can this gospel be put into action? How can we 
acquire the morale of peace? 

The first condition is that the churches must become 
America. 

We read in the statistics that 70 million Americans are 
church members, 45 millions of them Protestants. We also 
read in the statistics that our Government is spending 70% 
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of our Federal Budget for war, 30,000 million dollars. How 
much do we spend for peace? We know that the ramparts of 
peace are healthy minds in healthy bodies. But we read in 
the statistics that a minimum of 14% million Americans suf- 
fer from serious mental disorders on any given day, that every 
year 125,000 new mental cases are admitted to public hos- 
pitals alone, that 70% of all public hospital beds are occu- 
pied by mental and nervous patients. For research into this 
problem Congress has appropriated — seven and a half million 
dollars, in the National Mental Health Act. The ramparts 
of peace, in terms of the care of the American mind, are 
worth to our government and congress — that is to us — seven 
and a half out of forty-three thousand, or one sixtieth of one 
percent. But otherwise we are not stingy with research — our 
scientists Who do research in poison gases, nerve destroyers, 
bacterial warfare, rockets, have at their disposal a federal bud- 
vet of one thousand million dollars. Scientists busy with find- 
ing better ways of destruction have an annual budget exceed- 
ing the assets of all American educational foundations. How 
do we build the ramparts of peace in the minds of the peoples 
of the world? In words, to the tune of 60 out of 43,000 
million in the Voice of America and in deeds, which speak 
louder than words, in the President’s Point Four program for 
which Congress has allowed, after an original appropriation 
of 30 million, exactly 26 million 900,000 dollars — 27 out of 
forty three thousand. So much for our government’s peace 
efforts. What do the American citizens spend on their hearts 
and minds? They spend 100,000 million dollars every year 
for their various necessities. Out of these 100,00 million they 
spend for their religious needs, in gifts to all religious bodies, 
350 million — one third of one percent. They spend 1,200 
million for amusement, 1,200 million for jewelry, 4,000 mil- 
lion for new dresses, and 12,000 million for drinks and food 
in bars and restaurants. And on their minds they spend even 
less than on their spirits. Gifts to educational institutions by 
private citizens are around 250 million a year — one fourth 
of one percent. 

‘These are our church members. Once | heard the dean of 
the University of Chicago in the Chapel, where we will meet 
on Sunday, speak about a lecture entitled, “How to make 
Christians Out of the Present Church Membership.” How 
can we make living the spirit of America, which is the spirit 
of Jefferson and Thoreau, of Emerson and Whitman, a spirit 
that is based on the Gospel and against which, again and 
again, the forces of evil have risen? How can we restore to 
America her historic inspiration, and spread this inspiration 
into the hearts and minds of the peoples of the earth, and 
thus bring about peace? This, no more and no less, is the 
role of the church if there is to be a world to come. 


How can it be done? 


We know it must be done. There was a time when Peace 
was a divine promise, a kind of glorious suggestion, chanted 
by angels from on high, “Glory to God in the highest and 
on earth peace, goodwill toward men.” Today peace is a mat- 
ter of life and death. To. put it crudely, it is a matter of 
whether you and I shall live out a normal life or be blown 
sky-high “before our time.”” Peace today is a pragmatic neces- 
sity. We have to bring it down to earth as a practical task. 

In doing so, however, we shall, by necessity, lift up the 
whole level of earthly existence. The Son of Man who was 
born under the chant of Angels of Peace said that he had 
come so that we may live and live abundantly. The time has 
come to fulfill these words. We shall either die or live abund- 
antly. There is no middle course. And it must be eur genera- 
tion that shall not pass before these things are done. Let me 
give you a method of peace as a practical task for us to fulfill. 





What we need is very simple. We need a new Spirit. We 
need a new Method. We need a new Science. 

We need a new spirit. It must be the spirit of optimism 
that joyfully goes to work at God’s creation. We must get 
the contagion of the greatness of our time. Cynicism and con- 
fusion are as out of place today as they were in the great time 
of the Renaissance. As in the Renaissance, mankind is em- 
barking today on a new and fantastic adventure — its third 
great venture: the moral unification of the world. 

It took the whole of history so far to unify the world in 
body and mind —n ow we must unify it in spirit. To be 
exact, counting histury from the beginnings of Egypt about 
4000 vears before Christ, it took fifty-five hundred years to 
unify the world in body, and five hundred years to unify her 
in mind. If the ratio keeps on in the same proportion it will 
take forty-five years to unify the world in spirit and bring 
about peace — just about one generation, yours and mine. 
By 1990 we should-have peace and many of us will see the 
day. 

Two consecutive ventures integrated the world’s body and 
mind. Before Columbus the body of the world did not exist 
for mankind. There were at least three worlds, mutually un- 
known to one another, and even undreamed of : the European, 
the Asiatic, the American. Each of these worlds had its em- 
pires and beliefs, and there was less conscious intercommuni- 
cation between all three than there is today between the 
planet Mars and this earth. Mars is an object of continuous 
observation and interpretation; America was not even imag- 
ined. Columbus, venturing into the dark unknown of the 
ocean, fearing to be blown off the terrestrial disk with every 
new blast of wind, triumphantly proved the roundness and 
wholeness of the earth. Though he did not reach the Indies 
he opened the gates through which later Magellan, Drake 
and other circumnavigators could safely travel. 

When the earth was known man turned toward his second 
great task. This time he did not venture into new realms of 
the earth but new regions of the universe. He plied the dark 
ocean of space, not with ships that carried his body but with 
telescopes and spectroscopes that carried his sight. He advanced 
into the unknown land of electronics, of chemistry, of mole- 
cular and nuclear physics. His scientific discoveries contracted 
and integrated the physical body of the earth. Today the world 
is one. It is as big-as ever, but small in comparison with man. 
Man’s body and mind have outgrown the earth. He is vir- 
tually omnipresent; his voice can be heard — and soon his 
picture seen —at one and the same moment all over the 
globe. His mind can communicate with every other mind on 
earth in a flash. His body can move around the globe in less 
time than it used to take to traverse a large city. Man’s body 
and mind span the earth. 

But man is more than body and mind. The two great ven- 
tures of the past were not enough. Now a third great venture 
has to be undertaken. Now the soul of man has to span the 
world. 

Man integrated the body of the world, in the geographical 
revolution of Columbus. He integrated the mind of the world, 
in the scientific revolution from Copernicus to Einstein. He 
must now integrate the con-science of the world. This is the 
moral Revolution of our time. Instead of delving into and 
ordering the chaos of material nature man must now delve 
into and order the chaos of his own nature. Thas we need, 
secondly, a new method. 

We have to bring ourselves up to date. We are living in 
two ages. With our emotions we are still in the Stone Age, 
hating and loving, envying and desiring as primitively as the 
cave man ; with our intellect we are projecting planetary travel. 
Our political institutions are rooted in the eighteenth century 
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and some of our so called modern societies use devices of 
classical tyrany if not tribal cannibalism — yet, we build the 
atomic plants of the next century. We have learned to control 
nature before we have learned to control ourselves. In doing 
so we have lost control even of our own inventions and have 
thus magnified our chaotic emotions to global if not cosmic 
dimensions. We have made our world a monstrosity, mixing 
the noiseless efficiency of techniques with the groaning of tor- 
tured men and women. We sufter from moral schizophrenia. 
Man, in the words of a philosopher, is a rope stretched be- 
tween the beast and superman. One more tug, and the rope 
will snap; the supermen will revert to beasts. To one society 
this has already happened. What happened to the Germans 
can happen to any nation. It is likely to happen if technological 
societies do not muster their moral energies. As it is, our moral 
and social life lacks intelligent organization. 

The reason is not that we are bad. We are good. There is 
no man in the world, excepting perhaps a handful of per- 
verted beings, who knowingly do, and want to do, the bad. 
But we don’t know how to put our good will into action. 
We don’t have the method of good. In the German translation 
in which I originally learned the Bible, the verse 1 mentioned 
earlier says: “Glory to God in the highest and on earth Peace 
to men of good will,” not as in the St. James version “good 
will toward men.” This is a vast difference. Peace is only 
for men of good will, not for a// men. I am inclined to ac- 
cept the German version of Martin Luther, the more so as 
the Revised Standard Version of the New Testament follows 
the same pattern: “and on earth peace among men with whom 
he is pleased !”’ Peace is not promised to all men without quali- 
fication; peace is promised to men of good will with whom 
God is pleased. There can be no peace to men of bad will. 
Small as their number is, the men of bad will — and this in- 
cludes those men of original good will who have lost their 
goodness of ends in the badness of means — the men of bad 
will have a tremendous advantage over the men of good will 
today : they do have a method. And, since they have the method 
and the men of good will have no method, all men, even 
those of good will follow the method of evil. They do so 
knowing they are doing wrong, yet unable to help themselves. 
So we are caught in war after war, in misery, poverty, ig- 
norance, violence. This is the reason that the strong men of 
other nations always read the wrong books. These wrong 
books contain the method of evil, and since it is the only 
method that seems to be available, the strong men grab it and 
make it work — and does it ever work. For the method of 
evil is simple — whereas the method of good is difficult. The 
method of evil is simply: power. It is the method of Alex- 
ander who cut through the Gordian knot, it is the method of 
Caesar, of Napoleon, of Hitler, of Stalin (who asked of the 
Church how many divisions it had.) It is the method of de- 
struction, the method that imitates the forces of nature, par- 
ticularly the force of gravitation which makes all things fall. 
So in war, the culmination of the method of power, we make 
all things fall: bombs and men, trees and horses, churches and 
hospitals and railroad stations. Sometimes we blow them up 
only to crash them the harder. We make ships sink and bridges 
crumble and we “down” planes. We use the laws of fall, the 
parabolas of mathematics for throwing shells and fire and even 
atoms. We have a science to help us use nature's forces, we 
have a logic, a method that has made us master of nature 
herself. But we have no method to use the spirit of man, no 
logic of organizing his potentialities, no method of good. All 
we know is that the good is difficult, that “‘all things excellent 
are as difficult as they are rare.’”’ We know that we can make 
bombs to destroy, but there can never be a bomb to build. 
We know we can tramp on a flower and crush it, but there is 





no gardener that can pull it out of the earth by his hands. 
We can extinguish a life in the flick of a second — but how 
painstakingly must the surgeon work even to replace one torn 
nerve. The good takes time, one cannot be good in a hurry. 
It takes patience and tender care. And this is the reason that 
the good is not for so-called strong men. They look for easy 
and fast solutions — they prefer Marx to Jefferson. The good 
is for the small people of the earth, it is in the heart of every 
little man and women. It is this good that we must activate. 
There is in the heart of everyone on this earth, a golden nug- 
get of good will. We have to mine this treasure by the method 
of good. In this way we will overcome the strong men, and 
the meek will inherit the earth. Theirs will be a new strength 
of human spirit, not of physical force, the strength of which 
the apostle speaks: ‘“‘We the strong, must bear all the in- 
firmities of the weak and not please ourselves.’’ Ours will be 
a new method and a new logic — and this method and logic 
are given by Christ in the clear words of the Gospel. 

It is written in one short sentence which contains all we 
have to know: Overcome evil by good. This prescribes the 
creative method of the good. It is the method of undercutting 
the forces of evil, of not letting yourself be caught in the same 
mire that has caught the men of bad will, the method of 
forcing them to fight on terms of your own choosing. Overcome 
physical power by the spirit of the human mind and heart. 
Don’t kill the foreign soldier, make him refuse to use his gun. 
Give him a new vision. Live the spirit of America, and the 
world will flock to you, and the spook of the Kremlin will 
vanish. They appeal to the stomachs, starving stomachs, and 
the desires, the starved desires, of half of mankind. It is hunger 
and poverty that make those hands carry guns and those arms 
toss grenades. We must acknowledge these needs, fulfill these 
desires, and beyond that inspire these hearts and minds with 
the vision of freedom. The social revolution in Asia is not a 
communist invention. If any one group can claim to have 
originated it, it is the American missionaries. It is 1776 and 
1789 and 1917 all rolled into one. We must learn to partici- 
pate in it. Take the revolution away from the obsolete cave- 
men of dictatorships and show the world that America is still 
the comfort of the weak, and not the consort of playboys, like 
Bao Dai and Peron. Let us show the world that liberty still 
consoles the poor and that her lamp is set to lighten the whole 
world: 

Send me your tired, your poor, your huddled masses 
yearning to breathe free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me... . 

Not necessarily any more to come to our shore. We must go 
to theirs and light the torch of freedom and the beacon of 
security. Spread liberty and compassion over the world and 
make out of Peace a dynamic movement based on the method 
of good. If we don’t, make no mistake about that, we deserve 
to perish. For men of no will are not men of good will either. 

Christ has illustrated the method of good throughout his 
ministry. It is the method of the Kingdom of God. The King- 
dom of God is not of this world, space and time do not exist 
in it. Hence the scientific logic of space and time, of parabolas 
and gravitation, has no place in it. The logic of Jesus is the 
logic of the timeless and spaceless — of the human mind and 
heart. Where there is no space nothing can be taken away, 
for taking away means displacement in space. Hence every- 
thing that happens must be addition, accretion, just as in the 
human mind nothing ever disappears but everything that hap- 
pens is added to, laid up in the great storehouse of memory of 
which St. Augustine has written so beautifully. Since there 
is no space and time there is no separation: there is only unity 
of all with all. Hence the logic of Jesus is a logic of accretion 
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in unity. What one has, all have and what one has not none 
has. The first is the last and the last is the first. All are part- 
ners in the same realm. It makes no difference whether a man 
worked all day or only an hour — the rewards are the same, 
as those of the workers in the vineyard. There are no separate 
pockets, and the penny one man receives is received by all. The 
only crime in this kingdom is to be barren, as the figtree, or 
to be stingy with one’s potentialities, as the man who buried 
his talents; “for unto everyone that hath shall be given, and 
he shall have in abundance: but from him that hath not shall 
be taken away even that he hath.” The greatest joy in the 
kingdom of heaven is the return of the lost. he prodigal son 
or the lost sheep — for to be lost means to be uncreative, bar- 
ren, stagnant, to fall victim to the easy lure of evil, the waste 
of physical power. In this sense the world today is lost. But 
there ts more joy in heaven for one sinner that repenteth than 
for ninety and nine just persons which need no repentence. 
In this sense we shall find our way back. 

‘There is nothing mystical in this logic of Jesus. It is simple 
common sense. It is expressed in world politics in the pro- 
posals of Senator MacMahon of Connecticut to take ten bil- 
lion of the budget every year and use it for peace, or the pro- 
posal of Walter Reuther to use one trillion dollars over the 
next hundred years, 10 billion a year, for a peace offensive. 
It is nothing new in American politics. It is the logic of Lin- 
coln who, when asked why he was kind to his enemies rather 
than annihilating them answered: “Am I not annihilating 
| my enemies by making friends out of them?” It is a logic fol- 
lowed every day by the mothers of the world when they defy 
the laws of arithmetic and love the second child just as much 
as the first, without for that matter diminishing their love for 
the first child. They can love a dozen children, each of them 
4 one hundred percent, for their love grows with every child. 
It is the logic of the teacher who gains the more he gives of 
his knowledge to his students, and whose greatest sorrow 
would be not to have men equalling him in understanding and 
inspiration. It ts a logic of all places and all times. It is prac- 
ticed by the African tribe that condemns a murderer to marry 
the widow of the murdered in order to produce a life for the 
one he has taken, and by the Chinese restaurant owners who 
were in the same street and ruining each other by competition, 
until they found the following ingenious solution for their 
troubles: they swapped management but retained ownership. 
It is the logic of making profits in industry by sharing profits 
with the employees. It is practiced in all times, even if we 
inay believe an authority, at the time of the cave-men. The 
authority —I am sorry to say —is the magazine Esquire, 
which once had a very plausible cartoon where two brute 
cave-men with huge clubs look on in amazement at a third 
who, grinning happily, is walking along with a flower bou- 
quet in his hand. The caption is: ‘Boys, I have revolutionized 
love.’ The creative method — rather than bashing in the com- 
petitor’s heads he wins the heart of the girl. Or, to sum it al! 
up in the words of a wit, “If someone hands you a lemon, 
make lemonade.” 

This logic is utterly different from the space-time logic of 
quantitative addition and subtraction which lies at the basis 
of all our present day thinking, whether it be in the retribu- 
tion of “justice,” the greed for material “profit,” or the lust 
of “power.” It is a logic which presupposes the creative co- 
operation of our fellowmen in our own selfish aims. Love 
your neighbor as yourself. Such creative transformation of 
selfishness begets brotherhood. It is the logic which performs 
miracles, like that of the feeding of five thousand with five 
loaves of bread. These miracles come about by enlisting the 
yreatest resource of the world, namely man, in a common 
enterprise. ‘he technique of such miracles is simply the method 
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of creativity as expressed in the teachings of Jesus and his 
rule of overcoming evil by good. It is this logic which we 
must scientifically discover and practically use. Thus, thirdly, 
we need a new science. 

This science will be the integration of all present day 
sciences over the common denominator of man. We can only 
find the new logic if we can discover the heart of man. This 
means setting the human person into the center of every 
situation. 

It is not governments that are the essence of the world but 
people. It is not diplomats and generals that should speak for 
the nations but people. For in man as man — and not as a 
function ef a collective body — in man alone resides creativity. 
Man’s humanity resides in his unlimited potentiality. It is this 
that distinguishes him from the animal. A dog must forever 
remain a dog, a dachshund cannot even become a St. Bernard. 
But man has the fullness of potentiality. He can live in dull 
stupor like a cabbage, or in cosmic awareness like Einstein. 
He can be timid as a sheep and rapacious as a tiger. One of the 
founders of the Renaissance spirit expressed it by making the 
Creator speak thus to Adam: “A limited nature in other 
creatures is confined within the laws written down by us. But 
thou, like a judge appointed for being honorable, art the 
moulder and maker of thyself; thou mayest knead thyself into 
whatever shape thou dost prefer. Thou canst grow downward 
into the lower natures which are brute. Thou canst again 
grow upward from thy mind’s reason into the higher natures 
which are divine.” 

For Jesus man was the great potentiality; his respect for 
personality was without reservation. He “‘consorted with har- 
lots and sinners neither in condescension nor without recog- 
nition of their sins: he thought of them quite naturally, quite 
as a matter of course, one might say, as fellow human beings, 
and therefore, to him as a man, essentially and beyond their 
sins, his equals.”” For Jesus every human being was a symbol 
of, and candidate for, the Kingdom of Heaven. Each human 
individual for Him was a partner in the enterprise of human- 
divine cooperation. All we have to do is to rediscover in every 
human being the supreme value. 

The new science therefore, will be the science of man. It 
will explore man in his whole gigantic stature, reaching from 
the level of the atoms to that of the stars. The science of 
man cuts across all the lines of scientific and even of meta- 
physical division. Like the decimals of irrational numbers to 
fill the gaps between integers, so hyphenated sciences must be 
used to fill the gaps between the sciences — not only bio- 
physics and bio-chemistry, but also psychophysics, psychobi- 
ology, social psychology, medical economics, psychosomatics, 
social ecology, mathematical geography, genetic ethics (gen- 
ethics), bioethics, zoological ethics, physical ethics, ethical 
physiology, ethical etymology (two sciences projected by 
Nietzsche), ethical musicology (projected by Plato), cosmic 
ecology and even, as suggested by Schopenhauer, cosmic dem- 
ography. 

The integration of the sciences over the common denomi- 
nator of Man will bring about a new insight which must open 
the narrow divisions of custom to the vision of a moral uni- 
verse. As the men of the Renaissance began the building of 
the natural sciences on which our technological society is 
founded so the pioneers of the future ethical science must 
build the foundations of the moral society which is to come. 
In another generation, as we have today colleges of Arts and 
Sciences, of Horticulture and Pharmacy, of Engineering ‘and 
Dentistry, so we shall have colleges of Ethics and Morality. 
Eventually everybody will be able to apply to every life situa- 
tion moral standards and scientific insight. In the words of 
the recent Conference of The Federal Council of Churches 
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of Christ in America, held in Detroit in February of this 
year: “Christian principles must be translated into concrete 
expression of the Christian idea. This is a task for stewards 
whose engineering genius, executive ability, and research skills 
are regarded as a sacred trust. Scientific means must be dis- 
covered with which to realize moral ends.” 

Thus we would lay the theoretical foundations for a better 
world. We would add to the space-time world the moral di- 
mension. We would bring about the reformation by which the 
world of technical science would become the world of moral 
conscience. 

The conclusion of all this, I think, is clear. It shows clearly 
how this new world can be brought about. It is based on the 
teachings of Jesus, and the guardians of his teachings hold 
the key to the future of the world. The unique role of the 
churches in the world to come is to make the teaching of 
Christ a living reality among men and to build the institutions 
and organizations in which later generations will as naturally 
live the moral life as our generation lives the much stranger 
technological life. It is a unique role, in two respects. There 
is no agency that has as clear-cut a heritage and obligation 
as has the church — and here | mean all churches of all re- 
ligions and denominations in all countries — and, secondly, 
there has never been a time when the choice has been so 
definite: either the final rule of morality or final extinction. 
Once we understand this the rest is action. It is not enough 
to teach the gospel, nor to exhort the sinners. The churches 
sometimes remind me of the people during the last century 
who repeated over and over again: ‘““We need some better 
light than candle light. Let us have better light than candle 
light. We should have better light than candle light. Candle 
light is no good. We must make better light than candle light. 
Let us live in the shine of a better light than candle light.” 
And so on and on. While they were talking there was one 
fellow who didn’t talk. He acted. He devoted his life to the 
idea. His name was Thomas Alva Edison. 

We need a church that acts. We need a church that is an 
integral dynamic part of the community. What some of you 
are doing in your communities has become famous in the 
country. There is no agency in a community that can do what 
a community church, or community churches, can do in the 
various realms of human living. There is a unique role of the 
church in the small but vital world of community life, and 
there is the larger role in the life of the national and world 
community. If we see the divine image in every man and the 
supreme value in his growth toward divinity, we must abolish 
all forms of compulsion which obstruct his physical, mental, 
or spiritual growth. We must declare all-out fight against 
the crippling effects of poverty, the strait-jacket of dogma, the 
insanity of prejudice, the immorality of “sovereign” govern- 
ment. We must abolish these obstacles by the creative method 
of enlisting the help of all men, the rich and the poor, the 
dogmatic, the prejudiced, even the politicians. They will all 
help. And where they don’t we must work like penicillin — 
strengthen the antibodies against the evil, organize in force 
the men of good will. We must appeal to the human aspira- 
tion in all men. We can never overcome evil by its own 
method: negativism, obstruction, and sheer physical power. 
Nor can we overcome it by apathy and inertia. When we do 
nothing the evil will prosper, it always takes care of itself — 


by organization for intelligent action. We must look at society 
with the awareness of our global and cosmic responsibility. 
There are two kinds of reforms we have to bring about. 
Institutions where the human individual is being neglected 
must put the human individual into the center of their activi- 
ties and, secondly, institutions whose functions and purposes 


like the weeds in the flower garden. We can overcome it only 


are perverted by material ends must redefine and reform their 
activities. 

In each category there are at least five reforms, ten in all. 
In the first category, the re-centering of the human person, 
are reforms in politics, diplomacy, law, labor, and industry. 
In the second category, the redefinition of perverted function, 
are reforms in family, education, health, communications (ra- 
dio and press), and the arts (music, fine arts, theater, movies ). 
The five spheres in the first category will all radically change 
when the human individual is put into the center of the stage. 
Politics will be concerned with intrinsic values of individuals 
rather than functional values of pressure groups. Diplomacy 
will see people rather than governments. The law will see 
the man rather than the rule. Labor will regard wages as an 
investment into the full potentialities of individuals rather 
than as the “price” of a function, called “labor ;” and Industry 
will regard the people who make the things as more im- 
portant than the things they make. They will value genius 
over capital, creation over operation, man over management. 
What is the investment of money against the investment of a 
life! TYoday in many cases the creators in industry, who have 
invested their lives in an idea, get a footnote in the company 
hand-book or, at best, perhaps their name into the company 
name. Otherwise they are dropped out — like Jesus out of 
Christianity. The managers take over. 

In the second category functions must be redefined and the 
present functional values replaced by human values. Educa- 
tion must lose its emphasis on vocational training and the de- 
velopment of methods and concentrate on the development of 
fully rounded persons. The education of children in a family 
will not only serve the family but be a trust for the whole of 
humanity. It will prevent and prohibit the actions of delin- 
quent parents thinking of themselves rather than their chil- 
dren, and of themselves as slaves of desires rather than as 
persons. The health of people will be regarded as a divine 
trust to which the whole community must contribute and not 
a function which can be measured by a price. Contributions 
to it must be seen as investments rather than expenses. Radio 
and the press must be regarded as means of education rather 
than of entertainment or merchandising. The same standards 
that rule educational institutions must rule these means of 
communication. The arts will be regarded as necessary for 
the development of each individual and not be run for the 
benefit of talent merchants domiciled in one city, New York, 
in a fantastic juxtaposition of artistic and commercial values. 
In short, social values will be recentered and redefined and 
social organization reformed accordingly. 1 see before me a 
new nation, throbbing in each community with vital coopera- 
tion in all these fields, and replacing the present passive mass 
of inert people, who sheepishly accept the dull offerings of 
trivial comics, soap operas, commercial ditties on non-irritating 
cigarets or harmless whiskies, offered by men of distinction. 
This is no time for trivialities. We cannot have our cheese- 
cake and eat it too. Some of the lighter pleasures, I am afraid, 
will have to be given up and our whole life be tightened in the 
morale and discipline of Peace. 

This complete reformation is not a vision but a simple pre- 
view of things that are bound to come if there is to be a new 
world. It is for this new world that we are assembled here 
and forming this new organization. What is being done in 
the churches that belong to this organization is a begianing 
of a new life based on the moral precepts of Jesus, done in 
His spirit of action. There are laboratories in the new way of 
living and research organizations in some of your churches 
which are forerunners of great institutions to come, just as 
Galileo’s laboratory and experiments were forerunners of the 
giant plants of today. What we are starting here is bound to 
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spread, whether we want it or not. We have cast the bread 
on the water and the ripples will spread to the farthest corners 
of the earth. The task is tremendous but we have to become 
accustomed to greatness by building it up in the patient work 
of every day. In this way the new world of peace will be 
won. I would like to recommend to this meeting to establish 


an agency with the task of preparing the blue print of a 
dynamic peace and organizing its realization in a world wide 
campaign. Peace is not paradise, but simple hard every day 
work. But in doing it we shall ever have with us the holy 
thrill of inspiration. In a working fellowship under inspired 
guidance we will perform our task. 


‘“Rededication of Faith” 


INDEPENDENT INSTITUTIONS AN ARCHSTONE OF OUR DEMOCRACY 
By ALBERT C. JACOBS, Chancellor, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 


Delivered at the Cornerstone Laying, Regis College, Denver, Colorado, November 5, 1950 


ATHER McCARTHY, Trustees, Faculty, Students 

and Friends of Regis College. I cannot begin to tell 

you how honored | am to participate in laying the 
cornerstone of what promises to be a splendid edifice devoted 
to Christian learning. The feeling of Christian brotherhood 
which prompted this gracious invitation is most gratifying to 
the University of Denver; it recalls many years of splendid 
association over nearly three-quarters of a century. Indeed, 
from the pioneer period dating back to 1877 our two insti- 
tutions have grown up together in mutual service to this great 
region and to the community which is all humanity. This asso- 
ciation — an association in both lean and plentiful years, in 
both peace and war, is a lasting inspiration. We shall never 
forget that during World War II Father Flanagan and Regis 
College generously cooperated with us in making available 
facilities for a Basic Engineering Unit in which numbers of 
your faculty joined with our own in giving instruction. While 
both institutions are devoted to the glorious mission of peace, 
it is reassuring to recall such spirited joint efforts in times 
of crisis. 

Our charters and traditions embody a similar Christian 
spirit. Like the original charters of the more venerable colonial 
seats of learning such as Kings College, now Columbia Uni- 
versity, and the College of New Jersey, now Princeton, the 
charters of these two early Colorado institutions contain defi- 
nite statements regarding both their Christian purposes and 
the assurance that persons of all religious denominations would 
be accorded equal rights and privileges. The spirit rather than 
the letter of this latter provision has been even more binding 
upon Regis College and the University of Denver. 

‘There is within the Buchtel Memorial Chapel on our Uni- 
versity Park Campus a tablet upon which is inscribed these 
reverent and thoughtful words: “This Room was Finished 
and Furnished by John K. Mullen of Denver, Colorado, a 
Roman Catholic, In hope that religious prejudices may vanish 
from the life of all Christian Bodies and with prayer that 
all tollowers of Christ may become one through the example 
and teaching of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Within that statement, and indeed, in the Christian fellow- 
ship between the Roman Catholic donor, John K. Mullen, 
and the Protestant Chancellor, Henry Augustus Buchtel, a 
very real lesson is contained. In the tolerance, respect and 
reverence of this spirit, represented by such friendships and 
such magnanimous acts, there is much of which this troubled 
world might well take note. Within our colleges and univer- 
sities there should be a definite rededication to the spirit and 
purpose of our charters and of our founding fathers. 

The gradual passing of religious education and religious 
services from institutions of higher learning is most regrettable. 
1 wistfully recall from my student days at Oxford the hon- 


ored position of the corporate religious observance in the hal- 
lowed college chapels, the saying of Grace in Hall, even the 
sound of the pealing organ in the quadrangle. These notes of 
early faith and tradition seemed to connect the twentieth cen- 
tury Oxford don and undergraduate with the faith of bene- 
factors and founders — with Henry the Sixth, Queen Philip- 
pa, and Lady Margaret, with William of Wykeham and 
William of Waynefleet, with Archbishop Whitgift and Arch- 
bishop Laud. All of this seemed like a worship truly shared 
with angels and archangels and all the company of heaven. 
But even then it must be said that much of this religious rever- 
ence was superficial. The college chapel was often attended 
only by a handful of dons or undergraduates — or if the chapel 
were full it was because of the excellence of the choir. 

It is my firm belief that what is most sorely needed in the 
world today is a reaffirmation of faith both in God and man- 
kind, and that in this reaffirmation our institutions of higher 
learning have a definite responsibility. Many students have 
been indifferent to religious appeals simply because they have 
never been trained to realize the importance of religion. Un- 
fortunately, in this generation religious training in the home 
has all but disappeared. As a result, the college can no longer 
rely for further building upon this foundation. Yet compul- 
sory measures to overcome this deficiency are both unwise and 
unsuccessful, and sensational methods are as objectionable on 
grounds of principle as of taste. Students must be reached 
through resourcefulness, sympathy and determination, and they 
must, in large part, be reached individually. But regardless of 
method or approach the University and the college must realize 
that they cannot remain indifferent to religious teaching and 
to religious influence. 

You and I are living in an age of exceptional crisis, an 
age in which the beliefs which govern men’s action are in a 
state of flux. In these times of challenge, when a way of life 
and the very integrity of the individual face their supreme 
test, we must examine and fortify the foundations of our civili- 
zation. That the Christian faith is a vital element in our history 
and in our tradition is indisputable. Indeed, it is the central 
element upon which all others depend. Yet if our tradition 
is to be our salvation, it must be related to the challenge which 
now confronts us. It must be embodied in the liberal education, 
the education of a free people for the democratic way of life. 
That is why it is so heartening that Jesuit education, upon 
which Regis College is built, regards the liberal arts college 
as the heart of its system; that the Jesuit College aims at 
reaching the whole person and at giving him that broad spir- 
itual and intellectual outlook with which he may appreciate 
our heritage and assume a responsible role in the furtherance 
of that heritage. 

Every American college and university should in these times 
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take stock of itself, should ask what is the worth of what it 
is now doing, and what is its real impact on students and on 
the world. There can be no question but that in technical and 
scientific advances our colleges and universities are leading the 
way, as evidenced by their contributions in winning the last 
war and in the monumental advancement of science. But can 
the same be said for educational policy, philosophy and the 
humanities? Our institutions of higher learning, independent 
and parochical in particular, must find more positive criteria 
by which to assess their policies, organization and teaching 
methods in terms of local, national and international respon- 
sibilities. As a step in this direction communications must be 
restored between the isolated mental worlds in which different 
groups have come to intrench themselves; there should be a 
re-examination of the religious and democratic basis in the 
founding of our institutions. And so I say to you, at the laying 
of the cornerstone of this building, may it represent a re- 
evaluation, a re-assessment and a rededication of the principles 
upon which your esteemed institution was founded and upon 
which you have so nobly built. May this rising structure be a 
representation of the position and direction which our institu- 
tions of higher learning must take in this time of challenge. 

This cornerstone laying in an hour of crisis focuses our 
attention on the position of the independent college or univer- 
sity. Such institutions are, as the late Dean John W. Burgess 
of Columbia University observed: “the peculiar offspring of 
American conscience and American liberty.” In times such 
as these it is imperative that they receive adequate support 
from community minded citizens. Our forefathers bequeathed 
them to us as a precious part of our way of life, and it is our 
bounden duty to protect them from debasement and from 
destruction. 

The trend towards statism not alone in the communistic 
nations but even among the democracies, including our own, 
causes me grave concern. Today men so constantly speak of 
government, so increasingly depend upon government, and so 
zealously seek to use the power of government that they tend 
to forget the great sphere of liberty. They quite forget that 
free men themselves instituted government and that they gave 
to it a domain and an occupation which constitutes but part 
of their social, moral, economic and intellectual activity ; that 
they reserved a great part of such activity to the sphere of 
liberty. It was in this sphere of liberty that our independent 
institutions of an eleemosynary, educational, literary, scientific 
and histeric nature were conceived. This is not to say that 


such independent institutions have any right to demand im- 
munity from social judgments. Indeed, the college or univer- 
sity or other independent institution, by virtue of its being a 
creature of society, must justify its existence to society, and 
such justification must be by service so precious and so in- 
dispensable that society will tolerate neither its destruction 
nor even its impairment. But in these days when our way of 
life is being challenged, we must be particularly concerned for 
the security of institutions which are the very bulwark of that 
way of life. They must continue strong so that they may 
render their highest service to democracy. Public opinion must 
be enlisted to insure their complete integrity for teaching, 
study and research, for their pursuit of the truth, for their 
quest for fuller and greater knowledge; and, at the same time 
to secure adequate material support for their maintenance of 
high standards of service in these times of mounting operating 
costs. 

My regard and concern for independent institutions does 
not connote disregard for those receiving tax support. | am 
proud to have graduated from the Ann Arbor High School and 
from the University of Michigan. To each I owe a great debt. 
But | say with most solemn conviction that either slowly to 
starve our endowed educational institutions, or to convert them 
into creatures of the state, would be to destroy an archstone 
of our democracy, would be to render nought the irreplace- 
able values which have been created out of centuries of devoted 
and unselfish human effort. And so I urge all the alumni and 
friends of this great institution and of all its sister institutions, 
to give thoughtful and sympathetic consideration to the fact 
that yours have been institutions created and maintained by 
free men and women. Their effective continuance will be de- 
pendent upon both the strength of your spirit of liberty and the 
recognition of your moral and material responsibility which 
must be a necessary accompaniment of faith in liberty. There 
can be no more real social mindedness, no more real high 
patriotism than in support of institutions founded in the sphere 
of liberty and devoted to the preservation and furtherance of 
a way of life of a free people. 

The many benefactors who have made this new building at 
Regis College possible are a representation of this ideal. May 
it stand as a tribute to such high minded support. May it 
further serve as a reminder of our obligations in the preser- 
vation and future support of all independent institutions, of all 
institutions founded in the sphere of liberty, devoted to all 
the peoples of the world. 


Hope in the Air 


PAX AERONAUTICA 
By EUGENE E. WILSON, Vice-Chairman, United Aircraft Corporation, East Hartford, Conn. 
Delivered at a special United Nations Convocation, Hillyer College, Hartford, Connecticut, October 27, 1950 


HAVE borrowed the title of this talk from a recent 

article by Joseph Alsop in which he discussed Air Force 

tactics in the Korean campaign. It seems that the Air 
Force, which had given priority to “strategic” bombing and 
thus neglected to develop the equipment and techniques neces- 
sary to support of ground forces, has finally discovered the 
real military role of the airplane to be assault against legitimate 
military targets. Thanks to the fact that the North Korean 
army possessed no air support whatever, and that the Marines 
and Navy had long recognized this role, the oversight has not 


cost us the war. And now that the air force has learned this 
important principle, there is hope for the future in the air. 
However, it is my purpose this morning to discuss a more 
important air power mission than battle tactics and to discuss 
certain philosophical aspects which come under the same com- 
pelling title. 

For, even as our Western Christian Civilization stands to- 
day on the brink of the abyss, help is at hand, and the airplane 
is one of the mechanisms of salvation, not alone on the grounds 
of military effectiveness, but because it has potentialities as 
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yet unappreciated. But to exploit these we must first redis- 
cover the spiritual concepts which led to the creation of the 


airplane, and other modern instruments, and must reorient 


our thinking to employ these concepts as the directive force 
so essential to the successful execution of any military or eco- 
nomic plan, however sound. 

For example, the Wrights were impelled by the urge to 
make the airplane something which would contribute to the 
progress of mankind. Other aviation pioneers visualized the 
Wright's creation as a sort of divine revelation, a product of 
American freedom, and they saw themselves as crusaders for 
the creation of a revolutionary kind of vehicle destined to 
make the air a medium of commerce and industry and thus an 
instrument of peace and prosperity. This concept must be 
viven credit for the accelerated rate of development of a com- 
plicated art. 

In light of the present situation, this point of view appears 
naive, yet the fact remains that at the turn of the century it 
seemed quite natural. At that time, British seapower had again 
demonstrated that victory in war as well as prosperity in 
peace always resides with him who controls communication 
by sea. And Britain, guided by Christian precepts, had not 
abused the power but had rather so directed it as to give the 
world Pax Britannica, an era of peace and prosperity such 
as it had not hitherto experienced. The Navy, for example, 
after having driven piracy from the high seas, had been em- 
ployed to keep the sealanes open to all, under the principle 
of free-trade as applied under the doctrine of freedom of the 
seas. Ocean transort, rather than the Grand Fleet, was recog- 
nized as the key to world security and the term “seapower”’ 
therefor denoted primarily maritime commerce. Thus less than 
a half-century ago we basked in the sunshine of an era moti- 
vated by the Christian ideal of giving the other fellow a fair 
break — partly as a matter of enlightened self interest — and 
we had daily evidence of how sound morality could provide in- 
spiration for intelligent action in the public interest. Little 
wonder that pioneer aircraft manufacturers were inspired by 
such ideals. 

Unfortunately these have not yet been realized. Wilbur 
Wright died regretting that he had ever helped create the air- 
plane. For he had lived to see it used, primarily, not as the 
dreamed of argosy of commerce but instead a fiery chariot of 
war. Worse still it was being utilized to rain devastation 
upon civilian populations and in direct violation of the con- 
ventions of international law, which once constituted the firm 
foundation of our western Christian society. To Wilbur 
Wright, discovery of the principles of mechanical flight had 
but touched off a resurgence of barbarism and inaugurated a 
return to military policies so bankrupt as to threaten the sur- 
vival of civilization, Little wonder,-then, that upon the occa- 
sion of the banquet held in commemoration of the fortieth 
anniversary of Kittyhawk, Wilbur, Wright had refused to re- 
spond to the toastmaster’s introduction but had remained 
seated at the table. 

Only now have we come to realize that our breakdown was 
4 spiritual one. The slogans of World War Two such as 
“Victory Through Airpower” and “Unconditional Sur- 
render,” are evidence of our disregard for the lessons of history 
and our outright break with moral principle. Other than an 
eagerness for a quick victory and a willingness to take any 
short cut to gain it, we had no clear fundamental objectives. 
For example, Lieut. Gen’l. Sir Frederick Morgan, Wartime 
Chief of Staff to the Supreme Allied Commander, General 
Eisenhower, in his fascinating book “Overture to Overlord,” 
states that, in planning the invasion, he and his staff were never 
able to obtain from anyone any statement of long-term politi- 
cal object. He makes wry reference to “the late Ghengis 


Khan whose object, if history is to be believed, was to slaughter 
every living thing in his path and to raze to the ground every- 
thing which protruded above it .. .” As a side light to this 
comment it is interesting to note that the utter bankruptcy 
of this policy was recognized by many military leaders if not 
by their civilian leaders. 

The disastrous results of the shortcomings of civil leader- 
ship are now becoming evident. The atomic bombing of Japan, 
for example, especially coming as it did after the Emperor 
had decided to give in to the pressure of orthodox sea block- 
ade, has been described by one American writer as revealing 
such irreverence on our part for human life as to compromise 
our right to moral leadership. Strategically, the bombing blitz 
against London, Tokyo, Warsaw and Berlin did not induce 
quick surrender but fanatical resistance. Economically, indis- 
criminate bombardment of civil populations has left us with 
the job of rebuilding in self defense the institutions battered 
down by aerial offense. Politically the chain reaction touched 
off over Japan has come back to recontaminate us in the Far 
East, the Near East and, in fact, the West. By striking down 
two of Soviet Russia’s natural enemies we have laid ourselves 
open to direct assault against our own cities with weapons 
of our invention. Today, as we stand alone, without effective 
allies, placing sole dependence upon the atom bomb — the 
origin of our downfall — facing the fact that continuation 
on this course can only mean the end of Western Christian 
Civilization, we can begin to measure the disastrous results 
of a moral lapse. 

General Morgan covers the subject in his book with a 
guarded comment as follows: ‘““When victory is won, other 
forms of international relationships (than war) take the place 
of beating one’s neighbor over the head with a hatchet. If 
the neighbor is killed in the struggle and his house destroyed, 
it is a certainty nowadays that some relation of his will sur- 
vive somewhere who must be dealt with somehow. It may 
well be better, instead of cleaving his skull with a hatchet, 
merely to stun the neighbor with a club so that on recovery 
he may be made, under control, to deal with the relations 
himselt.”” On reading this I was reminded of a plea made to 
me by Prince Sumotomo prior to Pearl Harbor urging that 
American and Japanese industrialists appeal to their respective 
governments to settle their differences and unite against the 
common enemy — Soviet Russia. Today Korea and East Ber- 
lin are examples of the sort of thing General Morgan prob- 
ably had in mind. 

Meanwhile, here and elsewhere all over the world, Russia 
has exploited our lapse to her own political advantage. The 
Russians have been at considerable pains to make character 
out of the fact that, traditionally, they have confined their use 
of aircraft to tactical support of ground forces. Instead of 
threatening to use atomic bombs against civil populations, they 
have publicized their humanitarian efforts to apply atomic 
energy to the construction of public works. Thus does godless 
leadership exploit the precepts of Western Christianity to its 
own advantage while in the West those same precepts are 
forgotten. Grandmother Russia puts on a good act in the in- 
ternational Red Riding Hood drama while we, having let 
ourselves be cast in the role of the villain of the piece, make 
a sorry figure indeed. While placing sole dependence on the 
explosive force of an uncontrollable weapon we have ne- 
glected the most potent force in our possession, the catalyst of 
moral principle. 

Let us therefore look back and see if we can rediscover the 
forces which brought us to our position of world leadership. 
During the Dark Ages, Western civilization had all but suc- 
cumbed to the ruthlessness of total war. It was the Christian 
Church which evolved the doctrine upon which were founded 
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the Codes of Chivalry, the very codes in fact which led us 
out of barbarism. Today these seem to have been relegated 
to the Boy Scouts where they still perform a most useful func- 
tion. Based as they were on Christian precept, they were in- 
tended to limit military pressure on civilian populations to 
that (pressure) necessary to induce a just peace by negotiation. 
They offered the practical advantage that a victor could win 
the peace as well as the war, and the vanquished might even 
be made an ally. Thus they combined the inspiration of sound 
morality with an appeal to enlightened self-interest. Of course 
we cannot turn the clock back insofar as concerns the out- 
ward manifestations of civilization, but fundamental prin- 
ciple remains unchanged and can be applied as effectively in 
one era as the next. 

Fortunately we have not gone too far to retrace our steps, 
for the lapse of World War Two was out of consonance 
with the basic American character. To get back into char- 
acter we must first reassert our adherence to the principles of 
human conduct which made us what we are. For example we 
might publicly announce our intent to ban the use of all 
weapons against civil populations and undertake to confine 
their use to legitimate military targets. This is not the usual 
impractical suggestion of “outlawing”’ weapons or of limiting 
armaments but rather a return to their legitimate employ- 
ment. For example, in the war with Germany it was the con- 
tinuing bombardment of the Ploesti oil fields which cut off 
the fuel for jet aircraft which had been built in bomb proof 
factories quite safe from general bombardment and which 
might otherwise have made trouble for the air force. 

Of course such a program takes for granted a determina- 
tion to maintain a military air force capable of bringing every 
weapon to bear in effective reprisal against a potential dis- 
turber of the peace. Parenthetically we can charge recent wars 
squarely up to such neglect of this elementary principle as to 
have actually constituted invitation to war. A return to civil- 
ized practices would contemplate not only a show of force 
but the use of economic and political pressure in the broad 
public interest and, if motivated by sound morality, would 
prove effective. 

This calls for a statement of fundamental national ob- 
jectives. It should be publicly debated and have the support of 
the public. In general we should be motivated by the desire 
to extend the blessings of our own liberties to other peoples. 
The first requisite is restoration of individual freedom, espe- 
cially in trade, and this implies freedom of movement to all, 
by land, sea and air. Under this doctrine the mission of the 
armed forces would once more become that of guaranteeing 
the security of trade routes. Then, just as the Great Chinese 
Wall crumbled beneath the feet of private traders, backed 
by Britain’s benevolent seapower, so would the Iron Curtain 
rise one day to welcome the western ideal of a fair break for 
the other fellow. 

Then would come the opportunity sensed by the Wrights 
at the dawn of the century. Just as the Berlin Airlift re- 
versed the role of the bombing blitz, so might airlift come 
into its own as the catalyst for a new era comparable to that 
which began with the geographic discoveries of the fifteenth 
century. Here Pax Aeronautica might replace Pax Britannica 
and therein lies one example of hope in the air. 

Please note that in the new era I have not visualized Pax 
Americana. When Western Civilization reacts to the chal- 
lenge of eastern barbarism, it will look beyond national 
boundaries to the evolution of a better form of society moti- 
vated not by economic or military interests alone but united 
under constructive moral precept. Fortunately this precept is 
ready at hand in the very Christian ideal which created these 
United States. For Christ was no reformer, seeking to revo- 


lutionize economic, military or political affairs by law. He 
sought to reform the minds of men. And this was not do- 
goodism but fundamental common sense, even if wholly at 
variance with existing barbaric practices. It is the priceless in- 
gredient essential to the renaissance of Western Civilization. 
It sparked the development of this land and set it apart from 
all others in this respect. 

For, as we read in the Mayflower Compact, Plymouth 
Colony was founded “in the name of God” and “for the glory 
of God and the advancement of the Christian Faith.” Here 
in Hartford, Thomas Hooker, a Christian Minister, preached 
the immortal sermon whose basic concept, that all just au- 
thority must derive from the free consent of the government, 
was incorporated into the Fundamental Orders and later into 
the Constitution of the United States. For the founders of 
America were first Christians and second, profound students 
of political philosophy. After long debate they evolved the 
noble experiment of the American republic out of sound reason- 
ing directed by divine inspiration. Understanding fully the 
difficulties ahead they took an intelligent risk leaving the suc- 
cess or failure of the idea in the hands of future generations 
such as ours. 

And now we stand at the crossroads. Even if our people 
comprehended the basic principles, they would still face difh- 
culties in evolving the forward step. | doubt that anyone is 
wise enough today to dream up an organization or a plan of 
operation which can be expected to find immediate acceptance ; 
the spiritual gulf between East and West cannot be easily 
bridged. Yet such things can evolve out of the throes of con- 
flict and are more likely to spring from public opinion than 
from a master mind. The formulation of an informed public 
opinion imposes a challenge upon Western Christianity. If it 
fails to respond, Western Civilization will die of its own 
hand and history may assert that we Americans provided the 
poison. 

The pessimistic viewpoint is set forth in the following 
anonymous statement: 

From Bondage to Spiritual Faith 

From Spiritual Faith to Great Courage 
From Courage to Liberty 

From Liberty to Abundance 

From Abundance to Selfishness 

From Selfishness to Complacency 

From Complacency to Apathy 

From Apathy to Dependency 

From Dependency to Bondage 


If the above is taken as a statement of natural law, then 
we are doomed. However, history records that early civiliza- 
tions have often responded to a challenge and then gone on 
to a higher plane. In other words the expression is cyclic in 
character with different degrees of amplitude and different 
frequencies. My faith in the underlying character of the Amer- 
ican people persuade me that, despite periods of weak leader- 
ship, we will check the downswing before it is too late. I 
base this on the fact that the very men who are responsible 
for the new scientific revelations have discovered that their 
process of reasoning from observed facts to a logical conclu- 
sion applies equally well in the physical world and the spiritual. 

As far back as the early days of engineering when an 
engineer was either a steam locomotive driver or the super- 
intendent of a New York apartment house, Dr. Charles Ed- 
ward Lucke stressed the point to a group of post-graduate 
naval officers to which I belonged. ‘““And remember,” he 
warned, “that whereas material things respond always in the 
same way to the same stimuli, that is not true of the human 
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spirit. As engineers you will deal quite as frequently with the 
spiritual as with the material and must understand both.” 
There is nothing to prevent an engineer from being a human- 
ist. In fact he has a responsibility to do so. Already some of 
them have moved far enough away from their daily tasks 


Current World Affairs 


ENGLAND, FRANCE AND GERMANY TODAY 
By JOHN 5S. KNIGHT, Publisher, Knight Newspapers, Inc., The Detroit Free Press, Akron Beacon Journal, 
The Miami Herald, The Chicago Daily News 
Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Mich., September 18, 1950 


‘LT is a great temptation to pose as an expert on world 
attairs, but, frankly, what little | have to say about the 
tragic state of the world today has been gathered from 

the teachings of history, contemporary reading, travel, and 
personal observation. 

On the theory that no editor should remain cloistered in 
his ivory tower 12 months of the year and proclaim, predict 
and pontificate on every conceivable situation, | have made it 
a practice to study and observe at first hand some of the 
troubled areas of the earth, their people and their leaders. 

It is not enough for a newspaperman to read and listen; 
he must also see for himself. 

However, my conviction is that no living journalist, states- 
man or military leader, including the great Winston Churchill, 
can toretell with any degree of accuracy what lies ahead. 

The best that any conscientious newspaperman can do is 
to make an honest and intelligent endeavor to get at the facts, 
present them without bias and draw such conclusions as seem 
warranted by the evidence. 

It was with this thought in mind that last spring and 
early summer I revisited England and France and made a 
short, though profitable and enlightening, trip to Berlin and 
Western Germany. 

| had not been in England since 1944, the year of the V- 
bomb and the Normandy invasion. The change was striking. 
‘The people had lost that drawn, tired look and seemed to be 
in excellent spirits despite the many things about which they 
might justly complain. 

food in the restaurants was plentiful although a number of 
items, including meat and eggs, were still rationed to the 
householder. 

The countryside was beautiful as only rural England can 
be in the spring. 

Outwardly, things looked good. The surface impression 
was that come what may, these rugged, stout-hearted Britishers 
would, through sheer determination, face up to any problem 
that might lie ahead. 

And how they stick to custom and to protocol. | attended 
the Pilgrim’s dinner, given in honor of Dean Acheson. Every- 
body appeared in white tie and decorations, if any. I think 
one other man and myself had no medals to wear, but the 
room was filled with them. 

The speakers, upon being introduced, still cling to the tra- 
ditional formality which goes something like this: ‘Mr. Chair- 
man, Your Grace, Your Excellencies, My Lords and Gentle- 
men:”’ Everyone got through that very nicely, except Lew 
Douglas, who stumbled a bit but recovered with his usual 
alacrity. 

The British “production for export” drive has been a con- 
spicuous success because of the willingness of the British people 
to deprive themselves of consumer goods in order to improve 
and stabilize their economy. 


to think about spiritual matters, and to discover the creative 
character, and thus the divinity, of Western Christianity. 

And so let me leave with you the final judgment of one 
who has seen military service, industrial management and 
public affairs, there is indeed hope in the air. 


It has been estimated by ECA officials that the British 
dollar gap will have been reduced to about $400 million by 
the time the Marshall Plan aid is due to expire in 1952. 
This calculation may have to be set aside in view of the war 
situation, and of course we read, and Mr. Churchill tells us, 
that the increased sale of machine tools and other potential 
war materials to Russia and her satellites has been quite 
profitable and was going on at a great rate until recently. 

On the debit side is Great Britain’s Socialist government — 
this is my opinion, of course; it may not be yours — which | 
think, through the over-accentuation of welfare and security 
schemes and the punitive taxation needed to pay. for them, is 
killing incentive and drying up risk capital. 

At the present time, 38 per cent of the British budget goes 
to defense and past wars; 34 per cent to welfare and 28 per 
cent remains to pay for all the other expenses of government. 

The question is often asked: Why does the United States 
subsidize Socialism in England? Actually, Marshall Plan 
funds are not used to pay for eyeglasses, wigs, and free medi- 
cine but they do release the funds which make state medicine 
possible. 

It was my impression, also, that the government’s health 
plan was popular with the people, although the cost ran much 
higher than had been originally estimated. 

‘The nationalization of industry has been the chief factor 
in retarding competitive enterprise, although traditionally, as 
you know, the British lean to cartels and the allocation of 
markets and production. 

One notable exception to the rule was the investment by 
Britain's efficient steel industry of several million pounds in 
a new strip mill, even though the threat of nationalization, 
like the sword of Damocles, is hanging over its head. 

On the political front, Socialists have such a slight majority 
in Commons that until quite recently, in fact, only two or 
three days ago, the government was risking very few major 
tests of confidence. 

The policy of the Conservatives has been to harass the 
Socialists by continually calling “‘snap votes” on minor ques- 
tions although I am sure the Conservative leaders would not 
like to see the government fall on an insignificant issue. 

For the Conservatives, Winston Churchill is still the tire- 
less, dogged, persistent and brilliant leader of the opposition 
with Anthony Eden as his chief deputy. The younger Con- 
servatives complain that Churchill stands in the way of their 
advancement, but actually none of them is more than a pale 
imitation of the old warrior himself. 

The Socialists, led by scholarly Clem Attlee, are a hetero- 
geneous lot who quarrel furiously within their inner councils 
but manage a sort of unity on party measures. 

Attlee would prefer retirement but the mere thought of 
the squabble that would ensue between Ernest Bevin, “Nye” 
Bevan, Herbert Morrison and the trades union leaders in 
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case of his resignation moves one and all to agree that Attlee 
should stay. 

When | was in London, I asked Lord Beaverbrook, a 
tireless Tory, if he thought he could defeat the Socialists. His 
answer was: “No, can you?” 

He elaborated his comment by saying that Socialism had 
become so much a part of Britain’s life that while the Con- 
servatives might win an election, the measures which had 
been enacted under the pressure of war and a Labor govern- 
ment would largely be permanent, no matter which party 
was in power. 

By his question: “Can you?” he meant to imply that the 
United States was already so far along the road to Socialism 
that there would be no turning back. 

When I asked the “Beaver” about France, he replied: “Ah, 
there is a country that has wonderful agriculture, excellent 
industrial areas, great opportunities. It lacks only one thing.” 

“What is that?” I asked. 

“Go and see for yourself,” he replied. 

After I had been in France for a couple of weeks, | knew 
what Lord Beaverbrook meant. 

Yes, France has everything . .. that is to say, everything 
but the will and determination to reconstitute herself as a 
great power —the will and determination that can spring 
only from a national unity fashioned out of patriotism, self- 
sacrifice and moral strength. 

The French are living in a fantastic age of unreality. 

No one talks of war. The race tracks, sidewalk cafes, 
theatres and restaurants are crowded with tourists and ap- 
parently unconcerned French people who sip their drinks and 
discuss politics. 

No one takes the government seriously. It is as unstable as 
a Detroit labor contract and, for all they know, may be 
changed tomorrow. 

No one pays his tax assessments in full and everyone, from 
the lowest paid worker to the French industrialist, complains 
that they are too high. 

Tax evasion in France has developed through the years 
into a fine art and it is estimated that at least one dollar 
out of every four dollars escapes the tax gatherer. 

France’s budget has been out of balance for so many years 
that it is no longer a leading subject of discussion. 

Politically, France has six major groups and any number 
of fringe movements which are constantly shifting in their 
alignments and loyalties. 

Of these six, the Communists have the greatest representa- 
tion in the House of Deputies with aproximately 175 votes. 

The Socialists have 100 deputies who usually vote with 
the government. 

The Rally of the Left, curiously enough, ordinarily more 
right than left, has 30 votes which can be the balance of 
power. 

The Popular Republican Movement, a party formed since 
the war, has 146 votes and includes such men as former 
Premier Bidault and Foreign Minister Schuman in its mem- 
bership. 

The Republican Party of Liberty with 29 votes is the 
voice of the extreme right. 

The Rally of the French people, General DeGaulle’s party, 
has variable strength but at the present time is not impressive. 
However, in the recent fall of the Bidault government, it was 
notable that DeGaulle’s group of the right and, the Com- 
munists on the left both voted against the government. 

When I left France the government seemed relatively safe 
but Pierre Lazareff, editor of France-Soir, told me that the 
French tend to become dissatisfied when things are going fairly 
well. 

We had tea with Madame Bidault at the end of a long 


garden leading from the premier’s official residence, and Mrs. 
Knight remarked that French politicians seemed to live rather 
well. I said, “Yes, they do, but you can never be sure. For 
instance, this gentleman might not be here next week.’ And 
it turned out, he wasn’t. 

1 asked Lazareff who was considered the ablest man in 
government. He replied with that delightful cynicism which 
is so typical of the French: ‘The one who has just left.” 

The French have a dollar problem similar to that of the 
British and they estimate the gap will be nearly closed by 
1952, the last scheduled year of the Marshall Plan. 

However, they have not done nearly so well in the export 
field as the British. I discussed this problem with Finance 
Minister Petsche who mentioned the high cost of advertising 
their products in America and the fact that the United States 
is now producing many of the things formerly exported by 
France. In this connection, he gave as an example some ex- 
cellent American-made camembert cheese which he had 
sampled on his last visit to this country. 

One of France’s financial problems stems from the cost of 
maintaining five divisions of troops in Indo China. This charge 
about equals what France is now receiving from the United 
States in Marshall Plan aid. 

The French have another five or six divisions in Europe, 
two of which are stationed in Germany. 

In separate audiences with General DeGaulle, Premier 
Rene Pleven, who was then minister of defense, Finance 
Minister Petsche and Paul Renaud, | asked them what they 
thought of the United States and our policies. 

Invariably, they indicated that the shipment of arms to 
France was too slow; that we always promised more than 
we gave; that the French people resented the idea suggested 
by General Clay that they, the French, would supply the 
ground troops in the event of war with Russia while the 
United States and Great Britain would supply the sea and 
air power. 

In other words, | got the idea that they thought we talked 
too big and did too little. 

Pleven told me that he had difficulty in answering the 
Communists who continued to ask: “Where are these arms 
you say the United States has promised you?” 

For a time, the French seemed to have recaptured the 
initiative in European affairs by sponsoring the Schuman plan 
for the integration of the coal and steel industries. ‘This scheme 
ran into stiff opposition from the British Socialist leaders 
who saw in it a threat to their planned economy. 

However, the plan which was actually authored by Jean 
Monnet is gathering some headway. Its chief merit, it seems 
to me, is in the possibility of it being the means by which the 
traditional French and German animosities could be laid to 
rest. 

France is suffering from a lack of strong and intelligent 
leadership. Whether you agree with them or not, one finds no 
labor leaders in France with the stature of a Reuther, a 
Murray or a Lewis. Nor are there any industrial leaders 
with the sense of social responsibility that has been demon- 
strated so admirably right here in Detroit. 

As a matter of fact, it is only in the political field that you 
can find any resemblance between France and the United 
States. 

It is the frequently expressed view that the Marshall Plan 
has stopped the spread of Communism in France. I would 
agree that the pumping of ECA billions into the blood stream 
of the French economy has retarded the force of the Com- 
munist movement but the hard core of Communism still re- 
mains. Paul Ghali, one of our correspondents in France, be- 
lieves that if an election were held this year, the Communist 
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representation in the Chamber of Deputies would be reduced 
but he thought at least 100 would be returned. 

French businessmen have said to me that many of these 
people who vote “Communist” are not really Communists at 
all but actually only protesters against the government in 
power. 

| always receive information of this sort with some skepti- 
cism since I recall very well how General Stillwell told me 
on Okinawa in 1945 that the Chinese opposing the govern- 
ment were not really Communists but merely agrarian re- 
tormers. 

French factories and business enterprises are doing well 
under the stimulation of ECA funds, but the average work- 
man in a French automobile plant makes about 27 cents an 
hour. You can’t kill Communism that way! 

As I said previously, individual Frenchmen do not care 
to talk of war. When asked if they will fight, they say: “Why 
fivht ? It is such a beautiful country. I love it here.” Or they 
will say: “Yes, to defend my country but not to die in some 
faraway land.”’ One man said, “I have a rifle, with some 
bullets, and when the Russians come I will shoot a few 
Russians.” I said, “Might that not be a little late?” Then 
he said, “Well, it is better to die at home.” 

‘Then there is the attitude of other people — many of them 
in the middle class group — who would actually rather accept 
occupation than war. And that is no myth. 

‘The traditional French concept is defensive, just as was 
shown when she pitted her security on the Maginot Line. 
Pierre Lazareft wrote a very interesting book called “Dead 
Line;” published in 1942. He explains why Hitler marched 
in 1936. Hitler’s Generals told him that the French would 
oppose a march into the Rhineland. Hitler had his own agents 
infiltrating the best Parisian society, consorting with the min- 
isters of the Cabinet, and these agents learned that the French 
would not move. Hitler relied upon their advice, which proved 
to be exactly correct. 

Will the French fight? If you believe what the people say, 
the answer must be a qualified “No.” To paraphrase an old 
Latin saying: Carpet diem; carpet horam — they live for the 
day, they live for the hour. 

If you talk with the minister of defense, he will tell you 
that the French always talk that way before a war but always 
measure up when the test comes. 

The editor of Le Monde, perhaps the most influential after- 
noon newspaper in Paris, actually advocates France being a 
neutral zone in the event of a Russian attack. 

This view is typical of the unreality existing in France 
today. 

Before leaving the United States, | had planned to be on 
hand when the Free German Youth, the Communist-led East 
(jerman youth organization, held its rally in Berlin on May 
ze. 

The easiest way to go to Berlin is to fly. The airlines 
follow an established pattern as Berlin lies entirely within 
the Russian zone. The city is occupied by American, Russian, 
British and French forces. 

As you know, there is no guaranteed access to Berlin by 
road or train. The trusting Americans obtained no written 
commitments from the Russians when the European Advisory 
Commission was negotiating the plan of occupancy. 

So Berlin is now actually a tiny island in a Russian sea, 
with East Berlin held by the Communists and West Berlin 
by the Americans, British and French. It is very difficult when 
you are there to realize that you are 100 to 120 miles behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

The first vivid impression of Berlin is the appalling amount 
of destruction to the city by bombing and artillery fire. As a 
basis of comparison, | should say that Berlin suffered 100 


times the damage that was visited upon London. All of the 
government buildings are knocked out; there are blocks and 
blocks absolutely flat; and yet in the residential section you 
will occasionally see a strip of half a mile with nothing 
touched at all. The rubble and the destruction in Berlin is 
frightfully depressing. 

When Berlin was first occupied it was governed by a com- 
mand known as the Kommandatura. That was a group of 
the four Allied commanders. They failed to get along. They 
fell out chiefly on the currency problem, and later West 
Berlin had its own elections and the city is now divided into 
two parts. As a basis for comparison, it is like drawing a 
line through the center of Detroit. On one side is East De- 
troit, dominated by the Russians. On the other side, West 
Detroit by the Allied powers. 

Curiously enough, the Mavor of West Berlin, whom I 
thought was one of the most intelligent men I met in Europe, 
is an ex-Communist of the old Post World War I era. Ernst 
Reuter has stood very firm under severe pressure and is 
marked as Number One on the Russian purge list. I think 
you will be glad to know that General Maxwell Taylor, 
former Commanding General of the 101st Airborne, and 
Superintendent at West Point, is a fine type of officer for the 
Berlin assignment. He speaks some Russian and excellent Ger- 
man, French and Japanese. As the Army operates, he was 
trained in Japanese for many years, but when the war broke 
out General Tavlor went to Europe. 

General Taylor and I went to a beer party at the City 
Hall with the Mavor and his Councilmen, and we found 
there, Mr. McLucas, some Berlin bankers and many poli- 
ticians, and over the beer it scon appeared that the bankers 
and the politicians and the newspapermen were pretty much 
like they are anywhere else in the world. It was a very pleas- 
ant and jovial evening. 

West Berlin is definitely a depression area. The employ- 
ment runs about 300,000. Industrial recovery has been slow. 
We have spent some money on a W.P.A. project to take 
care of the unemployed, and they are gradually picking up 
the rubble of the city. The mark is stabilized at about 414 
or 5 to the dollar. It is said that a West Berlin mark has seven 
times the purchasing power of an East Berlin mark. And 
curiously enough there are many people who live in East 
Berlin, who work in West Berlin, and access between the 
two sectors is normally quite possible. 

On the day of the Youth parade, correspondents were 
armed with Soviet passes. We showed them at the Branden- 
burg gate, and from that time on no one paid the slightest 
attention to us. Many of the newspapermen who had been 
there a long time — and I think this is true of too many cor- 
respondents who have been any one place too long a time — 
didn’t see much of a story in the Berlin parade because no 
heads were cracked. Well, I thought it was a great story and 
a remarkable accomplishment that the Russians were able to 
get 500,000 of these youngsters, between the ages of 9 and 
25, to march in that parade; to house them for a week; to 
provision them. The thing was run with clocklike precision. 
There were loud speakers all along the street playing martial 
music and perfect order was kept by the East German Police. 
To me it was very impressive. When I saw these bands, drum 
and bugle corps, go marching down the street with anti- 
capitalistic banners, pictures of Paul Robeson, pictures of La 
Pasionaria, and all of the Communist leaders in Europe, and 
shouting “Americans go home,” “Americans go home,” I con- 
cluded that we were in a war at that time, undeclared though 
it might be, and I so wrote. I predicted that trouble would 
break out somewhere in the not too distant future. Of course, 
I had no way of knowing where it might break out, and 
certainly not in Korea, as it did. 
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General Taylor says he is proud of the West Berliners. 
They have stood up against all these threats and demonstra- 
tions. There is a terrific propaganda war going on, with Radio 
Berlin being the Russian outlet, situated curiously enough in 
the British sector, and RIAS, the Allied Radio Station, and 
the newspapers all pumping this propaganda back and forth. 
It is a very touchy situation and the inhabitants at the present 
time, since the Korean affair, I am told, are very restless. 

In the afternoon, we went over to West Berlin to attend 
one of the finest automobile shows I have ever seen. All of 
the cars made in Detroit and other cities in this country 
were there; all of the French, British and other makes, also. 
The people had a great curiosity although most of them were 
without the means of purchasing these cars. But the show 
drew great crowds and even three of the Russian top command 
came over during the afternoon to have a look at how the 
capitalistic world was getting along. 

I think it is important that we stay in Berlin, primarily 
for the reason that we are trustees for a couple of million 
people who are standing firm against the Russians. We have 
pledged that they would be protected. They are our respon- 
sibility. General Taylor and his men are determined to stay 
at any cost. 

The Russians conceivably could pull a very dirty trick on us 
in West Berlin and East Berlin by, under the guise of peace, 
pulling out their forces entirely and throwing the East Berlin 
population on our hands. Then if the blockade were started 
again we would be in the position of having to try to feed 
the entire populace by airlift, and if we failed that would be 
used as a propaganda example to show that we were not up 
to the responsibility. 

From Berlin I went to Frankfurt. I visited John McCloy 
and spent two days there. I gathered a very fine impression 
of John McCloy, who is the American High Commissioner 
for Germany. He had two problems: One of arousing public 
interest in German democracy, in elections; and the other, 
what to do about the rearming of Western Germany. | wrote 
from Frankfurt that West Germany, in due time and when 
it could be shown to be expedient and reconciled with the 
defense policy, would be rearmed. That was at the time 
when Mr. Acheson was saying that it would not be rearmed, 
and that that policy would not change. But it was quite ob- 
vious that no responsible leader in Western Germany believed 
that in the long run it would not be rearmed. I will come 
back to that point in a moment. 

So far I have talked exclusively about Europe, first, because 
I have been there recently and, secondly, because in the long 
range scheme of things the economic stability and military 
potential of Western Europe will determine whether we are 
to continue to live as free Americans, or become the victims 
of Russia’s plan for world conquest. 

A superficial appraisal of Western Europe could lead to 
some tragically erroneous conclusions. This has been a banner 
year in agriculture; industrial production in some instances 
exceeds pre-war levels; tourist business is excellent. 

Among the rank and file of the people, they talk not of 
war; the British say: ‘““They’ve had it.” 

On the economic side, Great Britain has made the greatest 
strides in getting her financial house in order. As compared 
with American standards, British life is strikingly drab as the 
production for export drive deprives the British of consumer 
goods which we regard as assentials in this country. 

But Britain has a plan, and she pursues it diligently and 
is building up her balances in the sterling area as well as 
closing the dollar gap. 

Nevertheless, I predict that austerity and the killing of 
incentive will not be tolerated forever. At the time I was in 
I:ngland, the consensus was that even a small tax reduction 


would prove electrifying to the average Britisher. With the 
present war threat and the need for sending more troops to 
Western Europe, the tax reduction probably will never 
materialize. 

Of the major industries, the coal mines, the railways, long 
distance trucking, gas, electricity, communications, airways 
and the Bank of England, as you know, are already under state 
control. 

On Friday of last week, the Labor government announced 
that it is ready to proceed with the nationalization of steel, 
an industry that has been the most efficient of the privately- 
owned category. 

This action was roundly denounced by Winston Churchill 
as “‘a wanton and partisan act.” He has asked for a vote of 
censure against the government for taking this step at such 
a critical period. 

Americans who sometimes look upon Britain’s socialism as 
“toothless” should learn from this proposed action that while 
the Socialists sometimes hesitate, they never quit, even in 
days of great national peril. 

In France the policies of the French government could 
not be described as socialistic. Actually, it is “pure democ- 
racy; a wavering democracy but certainly uninhibited. 

In fact, government in France has sometimes been called : 
“Democracy at its worst.” 

I have spoken of the laxity in tax collections, the instability 
of the government in France, the lack of military prepared- 
ness and the casual attitude of the people to the threat of war. 

France seems to be living in a dream world where it is 
more pleasant not to talk about the grim facts when life can 
be so beautiful. 

It is only when you talk to the men in positions of power 
and influence that you even approach getting down to realities. 

DeGaulle thinks his day of reemergence will come when 
the Communist issue is sharply drawn. I gathered from his 
attitude on that question that the streets would run with blood 
if he and his adherents ever came to power. He has never 
trusted the United States; he does not think the United States 
will fight; he thinks we are too slow; he wants more action. 

Everyone in government in France leans upon the United 
States. I hesitate to predict what would hapen if United States 
aid and armed support should ever be withdrawn. 

Both in Italy and France, the monied class — and I might 
say there is a great deal of wealth in both countries — lack 
social consciousness. 

Workers are underpaid and land reform is slow. In Italy, 
many of the large land owners have never seen all of their 
property — and such American devices as working land on 
shares is unknown. 

No amount of Marshall Plan money will eradicate Com- 
munism in Europe so long as internal reforms are so sadly 
neglected. 

In England, the Marshall Plan is well understood. It has 
been adequately publicized and every factory wall holds posters 
which explain to the British worker exactly what the Marshall 
Plan is, how it works and what it means to them individually. 

Holland has also done an excellent job of explaining ECA 
assistance to the worker. 

In France, the plan is not so well understood. Our own 
ECA mission has hesitated to follow the British example be- 
cause it has been assumed that the French would misunder- 
stand, and that a publicity campaign might play into the hands 
of the Communists. 

We have made some improvement in public information 
but still too few of the workers in France understand the 
contribution that is being made to them by their kind in the 
United States. 


There is a great cry in Europe for the breaking down of 
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American tariff walls. This clamor is predicated upon the 
wound theory that unless Europe can sell to us, where will 
she get the money to buy? 

At the same time, however, European tariff walls are fan- 
tastically high. If you take an American car to England, as 
did one of our correspondents, a purchase tax of 100 per cent 
is demanded after two years. 

When these conflicts are pointed out to the Europeans, they 
hrug their shoulders but say that high tariffs are necessary to 
protect their own idustries. They favor an International Union 
of Payments, pointing out that they have balances in the 
Middle East and the Far East which could be used in an 
International Union, provided the United States would come 
in. 

So L guess it all depends upon which side you are on as 
human nature hasn’t changed very much, anywhere. 

The French say: “We cannot do everything at the same 
time. France is a middle-of-the-road country; rich, but not 
too rich; sunny, but not too sunny.” 

‘There is no. reason, however, why the French could not 
be a prosperous and strong nation, but years of moral decay 
aided by a venal press, expediency and the failure to produce 
able, conscientious and enlightened leadership are consigning 
her to the role of a fifth-rate power. 

Qn the military side, | saw nothing in Europe which could 
prevent a Russian blitz from reaching the Atlantic coast within 
a matter of weeks. 

That realization is the crux of the discussions now taking 
place in New York between the foreign ministers. Not less 
than 60 trained divisions must be into the field in Europe if 
l-urope, and the United States, are to have any security from 
the Russian threat. 

And I reiterate that our major effort must be put into 
europe. 

When | was in Frankfurt, | wrote that rearming of 
Western Germany was inevitable, and that will come to pass, 
not as a separate Germany army but as a part of an integrated 
force. 

One problem in (;ermany is to prevent the overthrow of a 
democratic government by a strong military group. That is 
why any military force has to be an Atlantic Union army. 

Another is that the Germans, with all of their liking for 
the military, are not particularly anxious to be used as buffer 
troops between the allies and the Russians. 

What must be brought into being is one force with an 
over-all commander-in-chief. 

Iurope wants the United States to send more troops to 
Europe to prove that we mean business and to fight on the 
I-lbe or the Rhine if Russia attacks. We want Europe to show 
the will to defend herself by making the sacrifices that are 
needed for more arms and bigger armies. 

Until recently there seemed to be no solution in sight. 

All members of the Atlantic Pact have dawdled along 
without getting down to business. 

Now the time is here to move ahead with a skillfully de- 
vised plan of action. The meeting of the foreign ministers is 
to deal with that problem. Neither we, nor Europe, can con- 
tinue to drag our teet. 

‘There is not too much time because we have greatly under- 
estimated Russian military strength and scientitic development. 

The initial recommendation will probably call for about 
10 British divisions, 20 French, United States, tive, and other 
units from Canada, Belgium and Italy. 

There is a calculated risk in all this. One, that we might 
provoke an attack, and two, the risk of the economic drain 
on the United States and the other nations. In Korea we 
made the initial mistake of underestimating the Korean 
strength, It was thought that a couple of United States divi- 





sions engaged in what President Truman likes to call “police 
action” could do the job. 

However, the ““Gooks,” as we call them, turned out to be 
surprisingly well-armed and well-trained. | do not think that 
I am violating any confidences when | tell you that the four 
divisions of the invading North Korean army were actually 
the shock troops of Asiatic Communism. 

Rather than being simple North Korean peasants, they 
were highly specialized, well-disciplined, elite forces. Their 
job was to overrun Korea quickly and be available for de- 
ployment elsewhere in Asia where needed. 

That helps to explain why our forces in Korea have had 
a hard time of it. Happily, by one of the brilliant maneuvers 
for which General MacArthur is noted, we have taken the 
initiative and may regain South Korea without fighting our 
way back to the 38th parallel mile by mile. 

Some people have underestimated the help of the Air Force 
in Korea, pointing out that they have not been able to do the 
job required of them. I don’t think these people realize that 
the Air Force is waging an unorthodox war. If this were a 
normal war, the Air Force would be striking at the arsenals 
of supply, which are actually in Manchuria, just as we hit at 
Frankfurt and the other places in Germany. Because of the 
political situation we are unable to strike Manchuria without 
risking a war with Red China. So your Air Force is restricted 
to lines of supply, communications and tactical air support 
without actually getting to the point of knocking out the 
arsenals where the weapons are made. 

There has been a lot of talk in this country about a “pre- 
ventive’” war. In my judgment, that would be a tragedy of 
the worst order. 

I cannot go along with the recent suggestion of Harold 
Stassen that we serve an ultimatum upon Russia, or Repre- 
sentative Walsh’s bombastic remarks about making “‘ Moscow 
our chief target”. 

Talk of this kind is grist for the Soviet propaganda mill. 
It gives Russia the chance to point out that United States 
talks about peace but really wants war. 

It also ignores the fact that, at this time, we have neither 
the arms nor the men to make good our threats. 

Finally, it bows to the idea that a full-blown war is in- 
evitable; that we had better finish it while we can. 

I submit that there are better ways to work for the peace of 
the world than by launching an attack to stop war. 

So far as the Marshall appointment is concerned, I believe 
it will settle the rift in the Cabinet. I think that General 
Marshall has the benefit of years of contact with these military 
leaders, his infirmities being only age and ill health. 

I also believe that Taft was on sound ground in opposing 
the appointment, not because of any feeling toward Marshall, 
but rather that the laws of the country can be set aside so 
easily by Executive whim and a complacent Congress. I be- 
lieve that opposition to Marshall will cost Taft votes in 
Ohio; nevertheless, you have to admire the man for saying 
what he believes and standing by it. 

The whole situation in the government and the Marshall 
appointment came about through differences on foreign policy. 
As you know, it has wobbled about rather consistently, and 
Defense Secretary Johnson sided with the MacArthur con- 
cept of defense rather than the Dean Acheson school of 
thought. And that quarrel got so hot that somebody had to 
go and it turned out to be Johnson. I don’t want to make a 
complete defense for Louis Johnson — I think he talks too 
much and has a loose way of saying things — but, nevertheless, 
Johnson was carrying out the orders of Truman when he put 
in his economy program. He was instructed to do it and did 
it, and yet he was made the goat in this situation for carrying 
out the orders which had been given to him by the President. 
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Senator William Benton, the former state department 
propaganda chief, blames Korea on the failure of the United 
States to sell our views adequately to the Asiatics; and yet 
what is it we have to sell? Do we tell them about bath tubs, 
automobiles, what we produce, our moral strength? When 
Benton was questioned on the floor of the Senate he said he 
had no simple and definitive answer. That is one of the 
difficulties with the “Voice of America”. We haven’t decided 
what it is we should be trying to sell. 1 am hopeful that the 
new Crusade for Freedom endeavor can overcome some of 
the weaknesses of the “Voice of America,” as it has been 
conducted so far. 

On the domestic side, we have been unrealistic in failing 
to cut the ordinary expenses of government. But even the Re- 
publicans who constantly talk economy never vote for the 
economy measures, leaving it instead to Senator Paul Douglas, 
of Illinois, a pronounced Liberal, to work for economy. Doug- 
las says quite properly that, “You don’t have to be a wastrel 
in order to be a Liberal.” I think we have been slow in putting 
into effect the necessary controls, and we are telling the Labor 
Unions, in effect, that the ceiling is the limit. Manufacturers 
are being assured that there will be no immediate excess 
profits tax. And this spiral keeps growing and growing. | 
don’t think that is good leadership. We have to take a stronger 
position than that in these times. 

In President Truman’s speech the other night he used the 
word “peace” 21 times, and talked about better health, better 
homes, better clothes, and more food for the Asiatics. Well, 
that is a pious wish and I subscribe to it, but I submit also 
that it is a very unrealistic way of carrying on the war effort. 

One of Truman’s top men, a man very close to him, told 
me in Paris that he was appalled by the vote-buying of this 
Administration. He said, ““We have always bought votes, 
small blocks and groups, but never before in the history of 
this country did we spend billions of dollars to buy millions 
of votes, and that is what’s going on.” 

In days like this, I think it is the duty of a newspaper to 
speak out and to tell where it stands on questions which I 
think are most crucial. I made a very active fight in behalf 
of George Smathers in Florida against Senator Pepper, for 
the reason that the fight against Socialism is no longer a par- 
tisan effort, but in every situation where vou have an extreme 
radical, or someone who is running away too far to the Left, 
pitted against a man who has a more balanced point of view, 
then, regardless of party, we should support the man with the 
more balanced point of view. As a matter of fact, George 
Smathers is no “Republican”. He is actually very liberal in 
his tendencies, but he is a sound, sincere and able young man 
and I think will make a great addition to the United States 
Senate. 

We are supporting Taft in Ohio, not because we agree with 
him on every stand that he takes, but because the man run- 
ning against him is distinctly a fourth-rater and not up to the 
job. It would be a very great tragedy if Bob Taft were de- 
feated in Ohio. 

There are other races in the country which I won’t men- 
tion, but I would simply like to leave this thought with you 
that everyone ought to be counted these days, and, so far as 
I am concerned, I intend to devote our newspapers to standing 
for what we believe to be right and constructive and in the 
best interest of the country, whether it proves to be popular 
or unpopular at any time. 

So far as I am personally concerned, I am dedicated to 
fighting Socialism, “Creeping” Socialism, or any other kind of 
ism that is afflicting this country, and if there are only a few 
voices in oposition at the end, | hope that I shall have the 
courage to be one of ‘them. 
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